











Tuey tell me, gentle lady, that they deck thee for a bride, 

And that he whom thou hast chosen will soon be by thy side, 
And I think I hear thy father's sigh, thy mother's calmer tone, 
Asthey give thee to another's arms, their beautiful, their own. 


[never saw a bridal yet but my eyelid hath been wet; 

For it seemed to me as though a joyous crowd had met 
Tosee a sight of sadness—a young and girlish thing 

Cast aside her maiden gladness for a name and for a ring. 


When I think how often I have seen thee with thy face so 

calm and mild, 

And thy lovely look, and step, and air, and bearing like a child, 

Ob, how mournfully, how mournfully, it comes across my 
brain 

That thou never more mayest be that free and girlish thing 
again. 


| would that as my heart dictates, that such might be my lay, 
That my voice should be a voice of mirth, of music, like the 
May; 
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But, ah! in vain, within my heart, how frozen are the 
springs, 
The murmur dies upon my lip, the music on the strings. 


But a voice is floating round me, and it tells me in my rest, 
That sunshine shall illume thy path, that joy shall be thy 


guest; 

That thy tife shall be a summer's day, thy evening shall go 
down, 

Like the evening of an eastern clime, that never knows a 
frown. 


When thy foot is at the altar, when the ring has pressed thy 
hand, 

When those thou !ovest, and those that love thee weeping 
round thee stand, 

Oh, may the rhyme which friendship weaves, like a spirit of 
the air, 

Come o'er thee at that moment, for a blessing and a prayer. 
























Of the Oriole there appears to be only one species 
known in Europe; this is by some termed the Gol- 
den Oriole. It is about the size of a Thrush, and 
bas been called the Golden Thrush and the Witwal. 
The head and whole body of the male is of a rich 
yellow; the wings black, marked with a bar of 
yellow or white, as are the ends of the feathers. 
The tail is black, with the end yellow. The body 
of the female is a dull green, with dusky wings and 
tail. The nest of this bird is of the shape of a 
purse, and rests upon the outmost twigs of tall trees. 
ltis common in France, but has very rarely visited 
England. 

Itis in America, however, that these birds are 
fund in the greatest variety, and the most perfect 
vauty. There are in fact upwards of forty 
secies, most of which are natives of the New Con- 
trent. In Guianaand Brazil, the birds of this 
ecies take a singular method to protect their 
progeny. A traveller who walks into the forests 
vithose countries, among the first strange objects 
lat excite curiosity, isstruck with the multitude 
ofbirds’ nests hanging at the extremity of almost 
fvery branch. In cultivated countries, a great part 
ithe business of the feathered tribe is to hide or 
iefend their nests from the invasions of man, But 
iu the depths of remote and solitary forests, if the 
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monkey or the snake can be guarded against, the 
bird has no other enemies to fear. On the bananas 
and plantains of these regions, is seen the most 
vicious and inimical assemblage of creatures that can 
be imagined. he top is inhabited by monkeys of 
some particular tribe, that drive off al] others; lower 
down about the great trunk, numbers of the larger 
snakes are found patiently waiting till some unwary 
animal comes within the sphere of their activity ; 
and at the edges of the tree, hang these ertificial 
nests in great abundance, inhabited by birds of the 
most beautiful plumage. 


The nest is usually formed of a kind of moss, 
called by the English inhabitants of those countries 
old man’s beard. It is a fibrous substance, not 
very unlike hair, which can be glued together and 
moulded into any form. This, therefore, the little 
artist first glues by some viscous substance gathered 
in the forest, or sews with the leaves of the banana 
to the extremest branch of a tree; then building 
downwards, and still adding fresh materials to those 
already procured, a nest is formed, hanging from 
the point of the branch like a pouch; the hole to 
enter it is on the side; and all the interior parts are 
lined with the finer fibres of the same substance 
which composes the whole. 
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The sun was settling to his repose in the brightly 
clouded west, and his closing eye rested on the lofty 
castle towers, casting their long shadows on the 
plain beneath, It had been a glorious day in old 
England, and now a sort of languor settled on 
nature, and it seemed as though a sigh of relief 
breathed from her wearied breast as the glorious 
ambassador of light departed. The noble trees 
nodded their plumes and talked in stately tones to 
the young scions at their feet, and the gentle 
flowerets lovingly entwined their delicate tendrils, 
The joyous streams danced and gurgled, tossing 
their wavelets to the bright gossamers that floated 
above. [t was a sweet scene, and so thought a 
noble prisoner within those gloomy walls. He was 
little more than a boy, yet his deep gray eyes were 
lighted with the fire of proud thoughts. His lips 
were compressed, and the lines around them evinced 
firmness. His brow was prominent, and the hair 
which clustered curlingly around his temple was 
there thin and retreating. He was of middle 
stature, and slightly though strongly built. His 
cheek and lips were colorless, for he was but just 
recovered from severe illness. In this situation 
we find Edward IIL, confined by his cruel mother 
and her favorite, the wicked and ambitious Morti- 
mer. Isabella, though nominally the regent of 
England, till her son should reach the age of man- 
hood, was in effect its queen, and in this position 
she determined, at any rate, to sustain herself. She 
had therefore decided to give out to the world that 
her son had died abroad. ‘This decision had just 
been imparted to him. Her messenger had told 
him that, on condition of his taking an oath never 
to reveal his name and rank, he was at liberty to 
go to his uncle Charles’ court and reside there 
under any title he chose; otherwise, he would be 
subjected to perpetual confinement. He rejected 
these terms with scorn. 
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“Tell my mother,” said he, * that I am not now 
the weak, yielding boy she may suppose ; I know 
my rights, and will defend them, and so proclaim, 
if but to these naked walls. The very means she 
has adopted to subdue and render me a tool in 
her hands, have roused the spirit of my race within 
me, and in that spirit willl act. Had she treated me 
as a mother, I would have loved her, and she might 
have wielded me to her will. She has never loved 
me. I have sued and petitioned for her favor, but 
will do so no more. She has taken from my father 
his rightful crown and power, and with excruciating 
tortures coldly murdered both him and his adhe- 
rents. She and her base pander Mortimer have 
embroiled my country aad debased my race, and in 
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seeking to degrade one of its last descendants haya 
roused the dormant spirit of the lion, and let them 
look well to it lest they feel his fangs.” 

The messenger had departed, and he sat yp; 
the broad base of the window, reflecting upon the 
probable consequences of his fiery message to |): 
vindictive parent. “Let them do their worst, | 
can but die, and I will never yield my righis 
They may torture me yet more exquisitely thay 
they havedone. They have found that though these 
limbs may shrink from pain, the soul bends not to 
dishonor. They have found the trampled reptile 
will turn, and well may they dread its turning.” 

He continued musing till quieted by the tender 
loveliness of the scene; his mind assumed a calmer 
tone. He gazed upon the beautiful picture spread 
before him in the mellow light of sunset, with con. 
flicting emotions. “Oh my country, art thou in- 
deed to rest under the debasing influence of ty. 
ranny? Has the blood of thy gallant sons been 
shed in vain? Oh for a giant’s strength to burst 
these disgraceful bonds, this hand should give thes 
liberty, or I would die in the attempt.” 

“ My son.” Edward started, and turning beheld 
a priest standing near him. “ Thinkest thou 
this could be accomplished but by the aid of a pow- 
er mightier than thy puny arm? Me thinkest thou 
speakest rashly.” 

“Pardon me, father, I did speak unthinkingly. 
But I have heard that, almost past the endurance 
of mortal man to hear, and his cheek not redden 
with shame and indignation at the black-hearted- 
ness of human nature. Sit here and listen toa 
tale which will, or I mistake, procure me thy par 
don.” And he related the message of the would-be 
queen. 

“ My son, I do not chide thee for thy just indig- 
nation, but for answering so rashiy. 1 own thst 
she who holds the regency deserves not thy respect, 
but I greatly err, or she will render yet closer thy 
imprisonment, and thereby our plans for escape 
prove abortive.” 

‘“‘No, my father, it is not now in her power 
prevent it. I have conversed with Ethwald, an’ 
he is ready to assist us if allowed to share ou 
flight.” 

* Art thou assured of the faith of this man!” 

“ Aye, for Isabella has departed from her usu? 
policy, in placing him here as my jailor. He is ™y 
own foster brother, and who has in secret always 
loved me.” 

“When and how dost thou purpose to escapes 
my son?” 

“‘ This very night—he will bring me my supp 
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and also a cloak and cap similar to his own, and a 
yey by which [ can let myself through the great 
goor of the hall. Those others through which I 
have to pass he will purposely leave open, and if I 
am seen, the cheat will not be discovered on account 
of the similarity of our persons. He and yourself 
will leave the castle by a private passage, and meet 
me without with horses, and then, “ Ho for liberty 
and St. George !” and his fine features glowed with 
enthusiasm as he thus rapidly detailed his plans. 
The priest shook his head. ‘“Edwar@,!I fear me 
this is but a wild scheme, yet God grant it success, 
Meanwhile, let us not forget our evening orisons.” 
They knelt and poured forth their souls in 
prayer, the hand of that aged man on the bowed 
head of his young companion, they supplicated the 
blessing of heaven on their enterprise, until dis- 
| revtile turbed by the entrance of an attendant with a light, 
ine.” who to their surprise was not the servant Ethwald. 
* Edward addressed a few words to him, but he left 
the room “without answering. His supper was 
brought by the same person, and again they were 
alone. Edward was alarmed. ‘Time sped on, till 
from the castle clock was announced the solemn 
hour of midnight. They heard the measured tread 
of the sentinel on the battlements, but nought else 
disturbed the painful stillness. Various were their 
conjectures on the meaning of Ethwald’s absence. 
And at length the father left the chamber, promis- 
ing that on the morrow he would, if possible, dis- 
cover the cause of the servant’s delinquency, 
After he had gone, Edward fancied he heard a 
noise like persons scuffling, a door or two shut with 
violence, and then all was still. He retired to his 
pallet and fell into a troubled sleep, from which he 
did not awaken till the entrance again of the same 
man with his food. He enquired who he was, and 
why he served him instead of Ethwald. ‘To all his 
enquiries, the man answered not, but leaned with 
folded arms against the wall till the prince con- 
cluded his meal. Edward passed the day in soli- 
tude, for neither Ethwald nor the priest appeared. 
Nights came and passed, and days, yet they came 
not, and he was attended by the same gloomy per- 
son, who was _heedless alike of his threats, entrea- 
ties and despair. Gratings were fastened to his 
windows, and he became convinced that his plans 
were known. He wasone day partaking his lonely 
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power to meal in presence of his guard. He was about 
wald, and putting the goblet to his lip, when his attention was 
share out arrested by a small slip of paper in a dish containing 


fruit, on which were written these words, “ touch 
not the wine.’’ He put it down untasted, and the 
man left him. He ruminated on the circumstance, 
The wine was probably poisoned, and a friend had 
apprised him. This belief comforted him, and for 
several days he looked, but in vain, for another 
word from his unknown preserver. At length he 
descried under a loaf what appeared to be a billet, 
of which he possessed himself. 
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When again alone, he read the following, 

‘* My Prince,” one is near you who will serve you 
till the last drop of blood has left his veins. All 
save myself in this castle, are your enemies, hired 
mercenaries of your unnatural mother, and the 
knave Mortimer. Your plan of escape was discoy- 
ered, your faithful servant seized, and when Father 
Andrew left you he shared the same fate. Eth- 
wald escaped, but the good father is in the hands 
of your enemies. 1 entered this castle, disguised as 
a servant, and overheard a conversation between 
the butler and an emmissary of the queen, by 
which I learned you were to be poisoned through 
your wine. After your food was prepared, I was 
commissioned to deliver it to your guard, and by 
this means gave you warning. I will communi- 
cate with you when possible. I dare not give you 
my name, but am your faithful friend and subject 
till the death” —— 

At this sentence Edward started to his feet in a 
transport of joy. 

“ By the holy mass, ’tis none other than Philip 
Russell. God bless his noble soul,” and tears of 
gratitude poured over his cheek. 

This Philip Russell was his earliest friend in the 
French court to which he had been carried when a 
mere child. They had shared each other's confi- 
dence, and a favorite expression of Philip’s was to 
declare himself Edward’s “till the death,” and by 
this had revealed himself to him. 


Several days were now passed in great atixiety, 
and he began to fear that something had befallen 
his friend. Perhaps his identity had been discov- 
ered, and his relation to the prisoner. If so, his life 
would inevitably be the forfeit. Must this dear 
friend fall a victim to the cruelty of his mother, and 
for him! There was agony in the thought. But 
his fears and suspense was soon ended, for that 
very evening, as he was carving a cold fowl, his 
knife struck a hard substance, which he found to be 
a small file, which he contrived to conceal without 
discovery, and that night he passed in using it on 
the bars of his‘grate. 

Several nights he occupied in this manner, and at 
last separated all the bars but one, which he pur- 
posely left to secure the whole in their place till he 
wished to remove them. 

That night, as he was reposing himself after the 
completion of his task, he was roused by a slight 
noise inhis chamber. He started to his elbow, and 
by the dim light of the lamp, beheld a hand pro- 
truded through an opening in the door, from which 
dropped a coil of knotted rope. He immediately 
secured it, and found attached a billet in which was 
written the following, 

“The sentinel is sleeping off the effect of an 
opiate administered through his wine, and I em- 
brace the long looked for opportunity of sending you 
the means of escape. To-morrow night at one, 

















Which casts her on the world 
Far better than forgive the tongue 


With words and feelings kind, 
And makes the trials of our life, 
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f - your friends will be on the battlements to. conduct § “Let go the rope, my master. Your friends are 
a. . you to a place of safety.” here.” 
jms Sleep fled the eyelids of the happy prince, and 
a morning found him indulging in bright fancyings = He relinquished his grasp, and fell into the arms 
vs and imaginings for the future. of Philip Russell and his tried servant Ethwald, 
if The day went slowly on, and it seemed asthough who had escaped from his captors, and lingered near 
ae time stood still to trifle with his impatience. At the castle to rescue his beloved master. Philip had 
Pi last darkness came. His supper was sent away discovered him, and they had accomplished his do- 
¢ untasted. He panted for freedom. The clock livery. Without a word they hurried him along - 
oe tolled twelve, when he again, and for the last time, towards the sentinel’s tower. At the distance of " bg 
os applied his well worn file. The last iron was few paces Edward discovered the body of a man - 
af severed, and the grating fell back. He touched in their path. It was the guard, not dead, but 
it the spring, the window slid into its socket, and he senseless from a blow of Ethwald’s trusty halberd, . 
ae breathed the pure air of heaven. He sought for They reached the ground by a rope ladder, by which “ 
q something to which he might fasten the cord. they had ascended, having contrived to secure it by 64 
; There was nothing, not even a solitary knob. hooks to the top of the wall. At the foot they on 
+ Drops of agony stood on his brow. He leaped in found horses attended by two eervitors of Philip's, 
i « desperation to the window seat to throw himself and Edward bade adieu to what had so long been 
ia from thence, when a sudden thought struck him, his prison, and which he was not again to enter til] | 
: ii and he sprang back to his couch which stood in a_ he returned as its master. p 
ia). corner of the room. He examined its rude frame, z 
if and found it was attached to the floor, and deter- The after career of this prince is probably too a 
ie mined to fasten to it the rope. Perhaps it would well known to need repetition. He found his rs 
he then be too short for his purpose. No matter! country suffering under the yoke of his tyrant ' 
4 ey better draw his last breath under the free canopy mother and her low paramour Mortimer. ile afier- 
| Me of heaven, than endure a living death in that hate- wards wrested from them their power, and Morti. pe 
i ’ ful prison. He slowly descended the rope, till the mer suffered the death he so richly merited. Isa. ws 
ay last knot was in his aching hands, but his feet bella was condemned to imprisonment for life, fr 
4 How reached not the wall. While he hung thus sus- which she suffered for the period of twenty-five " 
t pended, he heard a low voice beneath him— years. n 
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*) How is it o’er the strongest mind A thousand times prefer a lot tim 
| That trifles hold such sway ? As hard as want deplores, his 
ie A word—nay, e’en a look unkind Than fee] or think herself forgot the 
: May darken all life’s day. By one her heart adores ! cou 
Oh, in this world of daily care, owt 
The thousands that have erred Alas, the human mould’s at fault ; got 
Can any hardship better bear And still by turns it claims she 
Than they can bear a word! A nobleness that can exalt, her 
A littleness that shames ! r 
The man who with heroic heart Of strength and weakness still combined, way 
Can stern misfortune meet, Compounded of the mean and grand ; and 
Unflinchingly perform his part, And trifles thus will shake the mind the 
And struggle ’gainst defeat That would a tempest stand. lan 
With faith unaltered—yet can lose hav 
His temper e’en for ought Give me that soul superior power, cher 
Which falls not as his will would choose, That conquest over fate, fath 
Or proves not what he sought! Which sways the weakness of the hour; thro 
Rules little things as great ; yout 
And woman can forgive a wrong That lulls the human waves of strife hapy 


That may some sneer have hurled ; The triumphs of our mind ! 
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When Herbert had been nearly twelve months 
in London, he one morning received a note bearing 
the well-known handwriting of Alice. He broke 
the seal, and read :— 
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“My peaRest HERBERT,— 


“You must come to me directly. Something has happened 
which [ cannot tell you in a letter, for my hand could not have 
patience to write it,—even to you. But it concerns your hap- 
piness, dearest, and mine also: so don’t delay one hour. 

*“ Your own 
ilip’s “* ALICE.” 
MLIP s, 
been 


On the afternoon of the following day, Herbert 
er till 


was within sight of the village church, and a sud- 
den turning of the road revealed Alice coming with 
hasty and trembling steps to meet him. She flew 
into his arms and sobbed hysterically upon his bo- 
som. 

What could all this mean? 
speak for herself. 

A rich man,—a Baronet,—an intimate friend of 
her father’s, and more than double her age, had 
offered her his hand. She had dismissed him with 
a kind word, and a wish for his happiness. She 
had even condescended to tell him that she was al- 
ready engaged. But he had returned with his pro- 
posals, and backed, too, by a powerful ally: her 
father commanded her to wed him! The weeping 
girl here dried her tears, for indignation swelled in 
her bosom, and flashed from those eyes which had 
ever beamed with modest gentleness. 

Two hours after this the lovers met again. Her- 
bert had been closeted nearly the whole of -that 
time with Arthur Stewart. And when he sought 
his cousin, she almost sank to the ground on seeing 
the wildness of his eye and the paleness of his 
countenance. But what did Alice feel when his 
own lips ennounced that “ every vow must be for- 
gotten,—that he gave up all claim to her,—that 
she was free!” Free! how the word stabbed to 
her very heart. 

“ Alice,” said he, “ your father’s family was al- 
ways great and rich. Misfortunes have visited it, 
and its former honors are nigh forgotten. He is 
the last representative, and you are his only child. 
Iam poor, [ can do nothing to enrich you, for I 
have nota penny in the world. Sir George Ar- 
cher offers you his hand and all his fortune. Your 
father has told me so: and he asked me, if 1 could 
throw myself in the way, and offer hindrance to 
your promotion in life—to your comfort—to your 
happiness, and to your becoming possessed of eS 
“ And has my father dared to ” 

“ Alice!” 

“Oh! Herbert, forgive me! I know not what 
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I say! But could he talk of advantages which 
would accrue to me, and of my happiness, as rea- 
sons why you should desert me? But you will not! 
Say you will not! And don’t look so terribly upon 
me! Hear me, Herbert! I would sooner, far 
sooner, be Jaid in the cold grave, than 

* Alice, listen tome. I have too often and too 
long forgotten my position in this house. We 
have been together al] our lives,x—we have been 
brought up as brother and sister,—treated in all 
things alike. 





This has made me ceuse to remem- 
ber that | am but a poor dependant on your father’s 
bounty,—that he is under no obligations to keep 
me in his house,—that I have no right to demand 
his assistance, and ought not toexpect it, unless I am 
prepared in all things to yield to his wishes. I had 
forgotten this; and to-day, when I dared to reproach 
him with dividing ties which had bound us for 
years, he reminded me of it all; he threw it in my 
teeth; he spoke of a viper which he had cherished 
in his bosom ;—of the punishment with which Hea- 
ven visited a disobedient child—and of the more 
fearful punishment with which it would visit him, 
who tanght the child to disobey! Alice, we have 
loved very dearly. Your mother taucht us to pray 
that we might always be true to each other; and 
we have repeated that prayer even until now. 
Like nest birds we have grown up together, and 
those who never hinted at our disunion in after life, 
will have much to answer for. But you shall obey 
your father, Alice. You shall be rich and great, 
and I will pray oftener for you than for myself, 
that you may be happy! And in Heaven, Alice, 
‘where there is neither marrying, nor giving in 
marriage,’—in Heaven, our souls may be re-united, 
and we may live again the happy hours of child- 
hood, and be never parted any more for ever !”” 

Alice heard not his last words. A death-like 
faint saved her heart from breaking. Was Her- 
bert right or wrong in this matter? I think he 
was wrong. 


CHAPTER V. 


So it was reported through the village that Alice 
was going to be wedded, but not to her cousin. And 
many wept who heard it. Then the London news- 
papers spoke of an approaching marriage in high 
life:—“ the wealthy Sir George Archer, Bart., 
was shortly to lead to the altar the beautiful and 
accomplished Miss Stewart, only daughter of Ar- 
thur Stewart, Esq., a member of the best and oldest 
family in ——shire.” 
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No doubt many read it and thought of the fortu- 
nate bride! 

Herbert had returned to London. Sir George 
having been informed something of his history, and 
pitying “the poor boy,” procured him a highly 
confidential Government appointment in one of the 
Colonies. Herbert accepted it, but he knew not 
by whose recommendation he had been benefited. 
Ile was now only waiting for a vessel to convey 
him to the regions of voluntary exile. He strug- 
gled hard to repress terrible thoughts, and to think 
that Alice might still be contented and happy. And 
he only wept when he remembered that she would 
never see his grave. 

And what of Alice? She was never known to 
utter a word of misery,—never seen to weep 
a single tear. When she met her father she was 
respectfully obedient, but she spoke to him no more 
with a daughter’s love. She confined herself to 
her own room and stirred not out; for every green 
leaf and every blade of grass brought a new thought 
of Herbert, and another bitter remembrance. 

I cannot tell how she was changed. Beautiful 
she was still, but it was a dreadful kind of beauty. 
Every vestige of color had left her cheeks. They 
were white “as monumental marble.” Perhaps it 
was on this account that her eyes looked larger, 
and the full liquid blue seemed almost deepened 
into black. Or could it be that the dark thoughts 
of her brain had effected the change ? 


But however it was, the sweet gentleness of face, 
mind and manner, which had once characterized 
the girl, was gone. Evidences of sorrow rested 
upon her features, but they were almost hidden by 
an expression of proud contempt. She had been 
‘‘ insulted,—basely,—grossly insulted,—treated as 
worse than a child, and allowed no will of her own! 
Her heart had been torn and lacerated in the most 
wanton manner, and the innocent feelings and de- 
sires which she had cherished all her life, outraged 
and despised!” Oh! deeply did she feel these 
cruelties! She, too,—who had never borne ill will 
to a single living creature ! 

Woman’s love has been termed “a fearful thing.” 
And so it now appeared in her. Her white lips 
quivered with suppressed passion when she thought 
upon her wrongs,—in waking hours, and in trou- 
bled sleep, she was possessed with one idea only, 
and that was of revenge. But upon whom was she 
to be revenged ; and what could she, a poor, help- 
less, heart-stricken creature, do? 

One evening, about a week previous to the day 
fixed upon for her wedding, Alice left the house 
for the first time. She walked into the village. 
Many met her who knew her well, but few were 
bold enough to say—* God help you, Miss Alice !” 
At the village post-office she left a letter carefully 
sealed, and hastily returned home. Of course, that 
letter was for her cousin, and many will blame her 
when they hear its contents. 
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“My Dearest Herpert,-- 


“ Will you refuse to speak to me once more? [I entreat yon 
by every remembrance of the past not to deny me. They ten 
me that I am to be married on Thursday,--this day w eek. But 
on Tuesday,——at midnight,—at our old trysting spot, in tho 
garden, you will once more meet 

** Your lost 


™ Atlice, . 





CHAPTER VI. 


There were mighty preparations making at the 
old manor house for the wedding ; and the last day 
but one had arrived, It also passed away, and the 
wearied domestics retired to rest. 

At the hour of midnight, a female hand drew 
back the heavy bolts of the outer door, which led 
into the most lonely part of the gardens. That 
hand did not once tremble. 

It was dark—too dark to see the face of her who 
was abroad at such a time, but a human heart 
might have been heard beating with a strange, 
wild impulse. 

Alice stept out upon the damp grass. She was 
closely wrapped in a fur mantle. A covering for 
her head had been forgotten, and the long dishev- 
elled tresses, which reached below her waist, and 
but just left the delicate profile of her face visible, 
formed her only protection from the night dews 
which were fast falling. 

In a few moments an arm was silently placed 
round her waist. Alice burst into a flood of tears; 
they were the first she had shed since her parting 
with the dear friend upon whose shoulder her head 
now sunk, 

They sat down in the secret recess. Even when 
the sun was shining there was a dark glooin there, 
—how dark was it now! 

Now came the last entreaties,—the last hope of 
the unhappy girl. 

She clung round his neck, and on her knees be- 
sought him to save her. She reminded him of 
their unnumbered vows of eterna] constancy, 
breathed even in that very spot. Was he “not 
carrying his notions of duty and honor too far in 
forgetting them and abandoning her? Was he 
right in leaving her to bear the name of a wile 
when her soul abhorred the relationship ;—when 
she would never even try to love her husband,— 
never call him by that name,—never consider it 
her duty to yield him obedience ;—when she wou!d 
even tell him with her own lips, and care nothing 
if the whole world knew it, that she loved another, 
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and was only true to her marriage ‘ vows,’ because 
he had falsely deserted her!” 

And then she reminded him of the fire-side home 
he had so often pictured to her ;—of the coming 
years to which they had looked forward with antold 
delight, and which would still come, but only to 
find them in their graves; or worse still, to behold 
them living without hope,—alone in a dreary 
world ! 

Herbert spoke not a single word,—deep groans 
alone told what his soul suffered. He felt that he 
was firm whilst he was speechless, and he dared not 
attempt to parley with her. 

Then the weeping girl, taking courage from his 
silence, renewed her entreaties. 

“ Herbert, dearest! why may I not fly with you 
now,—this very hour? [ have come prepared to do 
so! I never anticipated a refusal! I have even left 
a letter for my father, excusing my disobedience ! 
Let me go with you to your foreign home, and be 
your wife in spite of them all! We will still love 
as we have always done; your own Alice will still 
be with you, and the blissful anticipations of past 
times shall be accomplished! Herbert! will you 
leave me to submit tothe will of another,—to a 
fate worse, far worse than madness! Let me fol- 
low you,—follow you the world over, to beggary, 
poverty, death, if God wills it so! Oh! if you 
have ever loved me as friend, cousin, brother, 
lover! do not forsake me! do not refuse to save 
me!” 

And Alice grew wild with misery. Some will 
say that she had forgotten her womanly dignity ; 
perhaps she had. She beat her bosom in an agony 
of passion, and pressed his hand to her heart, when 
her own failed to restrain its almost bursting im- 
pulse—the violence of her emotion checked further 
utterance, and her breath went and came in thick 
convulsive sobs. 

But still Herbert was silent, for the reproaches 
of her father rung in his ears. “ What right had 
he—a mendicant,—to teach disobedience to her 
who was beside him? What right had he to throw 
himself, a shadow, in her path to comfort,—an ob- 
stacle to impede her advancement towards wealth 
and dignities?” And then, when he could no 
longer withstand the wild beseechings of his poor 
Alice, he thought of the “viper,”—that was the 
name,—* repaying the mercy of its preserver with 
base ingratitude.” 

And thus he steeled his heart, and he attempted 
noreply. She felt his meaning; and hope froze 
Within her heart. 


* * * * * 


The time came when they who had been insep- 
arable all their lives Jong, must be parted for ever. 
The excitement of uncertainty was gone,—the 
“last hope shivered,” and Alice could only pray 
Heaven to have pity on her, and let her die there, 
by the side of Herbert. And, at length, even 
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her lips ceased to murmur, and the wild palpitations 
of her heart only told that life remained. 

Herbert would have flown from the spot, but her 
arm still detained him. Though weak asa solitary 
reed trembling in an autumn wind, to him it was 
as iron. Ile was powerless beneath its pressure. 
So he lingered, and lingered, for if he went, it must 
be never to return ; and he contented himself with 
every moment vowing that the next should witness 
their last farewell. 

The final adieu came at last; and the next 
morning Alice stood at the altar. She was pale, 
very pale; but all who knew her wondered at her 
firmness and haughty bearing. They expected to 
have seen her supported through the mockery of 
the “holy rite,’? but she stood by the side of her 
wooer, and appeared even taller than usual. 

When Alice left the church, her face bore an 
expression which none dared to look upon a second 
time, and which human words fail me to define. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I have told the history of Alice from the time she 
was a little girl. 
lady. 

Arthur Stewart deplored the unhappiness which 
he had occasioned ; “ but,” said he, “I am her fa- 
ther, and it was my duty to have her welfare at 
heart. [ have only done what any other father 
would have done.” And, then, when his conscience 
whispered something concerning a solemn oath 
sworn at his dying sister’s bedside, when Herbert 
came into the world, he would again reply, “I have 
saved the boy from marrying a poor girl. It is 
true, they might have lived in the old house, as [ 
have always done, upon the property of her mother, 
which, in truth, belongs to Alice; but, then, he is 
handsome, and of good family, and the society in 
which he moves wil! afford him many opportunities 
of doing better, and winning a rich wife.” And 
Arthur Stewart thought it was a blessing, a great 
blessing, that the children had fallen under such 
good guardianship; it was a singular manifestation 
of the care with which Providence watches over 
mankind ! 

Sir George treated his wife with the greatest 
kindness. It is due to say this. But from her he 
never had a word of love, or of friendship, or even of 
gratitude. It miyht be said that they lived together 
—that was all. She had been down on her knees 
to him, before their marriage, to tell him her story, 
and to beg him to take pity on her; but he had 
turned a deaf ear to her prayers, and told her it 
“was time to put away childish things.” It was 
strange that she should keep up her resentment so 
long! But Sir George felt assured that time would 
make her a different woman, and in the interval he 
took to drinking, and followed the hounds. These 


Now she was a rich and great 
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sports, however, did not suit his comfort or conve- 
nience, for he had usually resided in town, and a 
severe fall from his horse strengthened his original 
distaste for them. So he got a seat in parliament. 

Alice never went abroad. Her chamber was 
sacred to her sorrows; the servants even disliked 
to enter it. They loved their poor, young mistress 
dearly, for they all knew her story. And when 
she did speak to them, though it was but seldom, 
her words were always kind, and she thanked them 
for the slightest offices. 

It would have made the heart of the hardest 
bleed to have seen the mute wretchedness of that 
poor girl. Her pulses seemed to beat without life. 
She would sit almost motionless the whole of the 
day, with her thin white fingers pressing her fore- 
head ; and she had not a soul to speak to her. 

Sometimes, from a secret drawer a book was 
selected, and she sat down to read it. She kept 
all the books that she and Herbert had read to- 
gether, in that drawer; no stranger hand ever 
touched them. ‘There were many love stories, and 
she often came to passages which they had marked, 
either because they admired the language, or be- 
cause it expressed the feelings of their own hearts. 
And when her eye met these, the tears came, and 
Alice thanked God for them. This was the only 
source of relief she had; and when her brain felt 
oppressed and her temples throbbed so that her 
sight was nearly gone, she always opened her 
secret drawer. 


Ob, how much better it had been for both, but 
especially for Alice, if, in their severe and heart- 
breaking trials, they had trusted not in their own 
strength, but sought solace and comfort from a 
Source which-ever affordeth help to those who sin- 
cerely, humbly, and habitually ask it. 

Alice, at length, became a mother. 


* * a * * * 


The bells rung a merry peal, and there was a 
general holiday in the village, when the lady of 
Sir George Archer brought him an heir,—a lovely 
child. 


But danger hovered round the mother. She 
knew not when her babe first saw the light, for 
she was raving and delirious. Before her confine- 
ment slight evidences had been observed of the 
mania sometimes attending her condition, but it 
soon increased, and she became so violent that they 
were obliged to put her under severe restraint. 


She talked strange things, too, so that those who 
listened to her looked in each other’s faces and 
became frightened. But the doctor said this was 
common in her disease, and they must take no 
notice of what she said. He ordered that neither 
friend nor stranger should enter her apartment, 
but the nurses already engaged; and after a time 
he had her removed to a distant part of the house, 
and the crevices of the doors were carefully cov- 
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ered and padded, “for,” said he, “the noises and 
bustle of the house may disturb her.” 

The child died. 

Many months passed away, and after lying lone 
in a state of weakness nigh unto death, the senses 
of the childless mother returned. Her first solic). 
tude was respecting her infant, and she mado 
signs that he should be brought, for she had not 
strength to speak. They were prepared for this 
demand, and had determined not to break the trut) 
to her until she could better sustain the news of its 
death. 

So they brought her a babe, and she caught it 
to her bosom and covered it with kisses, and her 
tears fell like rain. 

But a cold shudder run through alt at her bedside, 
when they perceived that she was holding it almost 
at arms’ length, and regarding it with a strangely 
wild and suspicious gaze. She drew it nearer,— 
she passed her fingers over its downy cheeks,—she 
peered breathlessly into its eyes, and felt the silken 
hair upon its kead. A second and a third time she 
intently examined every feature. And when Alice 
raised her pale face, with a look which none could 
misunderstand, they fell on their knees,—they im- 
plored her forgiveness, and told her that her child 
had been long in the grave. 

Alice summoned her dying powers, and uttered 
a few words. Her last request was that her babe 
might be taken from the vault where it was de- 
posited, and laid with her in the churchyard of the 
village in which her girlhood had been passed. She 
then closed her eyes, and whilst her lips were 
moving in prayer, her injured spirit escaped. 

One who bent down to listen what words she 
uttered, reported that, though he could only dis. 
tinguish a faint—a very faint whisper, she was 
speaking of some friend,—he could not catch the 
name,—who had “told her of a meeting, ‘ where 
there was neither marrying, nor giving in * 

Her spirit fled before she could complete the 
sweet passage. 

So in a few days more, a long line of mourning 
carriages, and a hearse with nodding plumes, at- 
tracted the cottagers to their doors, and they heard 
that it was poor Alice Stewart come back to them. 
And when the service for the burial of the dead 
was ended, and the mourners began to leave the 
grave side, they crowded round, and tears of honest 
sorrow fell upon the coffin, from eyes which had 
seldom wept before. 

Many years afterwards,—I can scarcely tell now 
many,—it might be eighteen or twenty,—a stranger 
arrived in the village. The circumstance mace 
quite a commotion at the time, for such a thing in 
a secluded hamlet seldom occurs. He was richly 
dressed, and appeared to be scarcely arrived at the 
prime of life. His complexion was sunburnt, 4s 
if he had been long in foreign countries; but his 
features were ca]m and placed. 

He seemed but little disposed to mingle with 
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the inhabitants, further than to make inquiries con- 
cerning old friends and acquaintances. At length 
it became known that the stranger’s name was 
Herbert, who was the first lover of Alice. He 
had returned from abroad Jaden with riches, but 
with an aching heart. He learned the pitiful story 
of poor Alice, and his conscience so smote him, 
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that he became melancholy and unhappy, and se- 
cluded himself from society. The circumstances 
so preyed upon his mind, that he, too, soon found a 
refuge in the grave, near by a plain tablet of white 
marble at the head of another, which told that it 
was sacred to the memory of Alice,—also “to a 
child that died in infancy.” 
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I received part of my education at a beautiful 
town on the banks of the Kennebec river. It was 
here, while a boy, that I first learned the danger of 
disobedience. The precept had been instilled in 
my mind a thousand times, and I knew it was the 
command of Heaven that we should respect and 
obey our parents and our teachers; but I had never 
felt either the danger or the criminality of a disre- 
gard of the Divine command, till after the following 
event. It was December; and the river, on whose 
beautiful banks the academy was situated, was 
frozen over, so that people could travel, skate and 
sport upon it in safety. It was a favorite diversion 
of the students, most of whom were between ten 
and fifteen years old, to play ball upon the ice, upon 
skates; and many times nearly the whole schoul, 
consisting of fifty youths, was collected in one game 
onthe glassy surface of the frozen stream. We 
grew at length so fond of this recreation, that we 
began to encroach upon the hours of study. The 
bell rang unheeded, and when we came into school, 
we were, as we deserved to be, reprimanded by our 
good and indulgent preceptor; and many of our 
number, ashamed of their behaviour, refused to of- 
fend in like manner again. It was not so with us 
all, , 

One day, a part of our number having staid out 
upon the river more than a quarter of an hour after 
the bell had done ringing, one of the boys was sent 
for us; but we soon forgot that we had been called, 
and continued our game. Shortly, we saw the pre- 
ceptor, himself, coming down to the river. We 
were then alarmed; and all, but myself and Na- 
thaniel Beecher, ran, by a round-about way, to the 
shoreand toschool. We resolved to stay the whole 
afternoon. The preceptor came out upon the 
wharf, and called to us to come to him. Fearing 
that we should be taken back to school and punish- 
ed, we resolved not to answer, and pretended not to 
hearhim, After repeated!y calling us, and receiv- 
ing no answer, he came upon the ice; but when he 
had walked a short distance from the shore, we saw 
that we were inno danger of his catching us, as 
the ice was very smooth. At length, in an attempt 
‘o catch me, the preceptor slipped and fell heavily 
upon the ice. J stood still, and dared not go near, 
for fear he would punish me; but I was now very 


sorry for “— we had done. Our preceptor had 
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always been kind and good to us, and my feelings 
were hurt to think I had been so ungrateful. 
Meantime he had got up, and with a painful effort 
walked to the shore. I followed him, and Nat 
went off to the other side of the river. As I ap- 
proached the shore, I turned to see where he was 
going, continuing to skate backwards as | looked. 
Suddenly I found myself in the water. I had fall- 
en into a hole which had been cut for fishing. As 
I dropped I threw out my arms, and thus saved my- 
self from going under; but the current was very 
strong, and it was with the utmost difficulty that I 
could hold myself above the water. I felt as though 
some evil spirit beneath the water was dragging me 
under, and my heart sunk within me. At length 
I was drawn out of the water by my preceptor. 
He spoke kindly to me, and he said he would take 
me home, that I might change my clothes. I was 
very much affected. I had prepared to bear my 
well-merited punishment; but when I heard his 
kind and gentle tones, and saw that he was not 
angry, I burst into a passionate flood of tears, and, 
dropping on my knees, begged his pardon for my 
bad behaviour. He took me up at once, and told 
me never to kneel but to the Lord; that he would 
forgive me. We had nearly reached the shore, 
when I looked round for Nat. He was looking 
towards us, and skating along with his arms folded, 
and all at once dropped beneath the ice and disap- 
peared. He had, while looking at us, skated into 
an air-hole. I involuntarily screamed, and started 
with all speed for the place. The preceptor fol- 
lowed, having guessed the cause of my exclama- 
tion. 

The accident had been seen from the shore, and 
many persons came hurrying to the spot, and among 
them the father of the boy. He was told, on shore, 
that it was his oldest son; and rushing to the spot, 
and putting his head down in the hole, held it there 
a long time, looking but all was in vain. The rap- 
id tide had borne him far down the river, and his 
body was never more seen. 

The events of this day taught me the lesson of 
obedience. It stamped upon my mind the truth, 
that the first great duty, next to our devotion to our 
Maker, is respect and obedience to those who are 
placed in authority over us. I never again played 
truant. 
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During the first vehemence of Bertha’s strongly 
excited feelings, the restless disarrangement and 
re-arrangement of all her effects, as a prepara- 
tion for packing, sufficed to occupy her time. But 
at length she remembered that weeks had still to 
come and go before her eagerness to set out could 
be turned to any useful account, and schooling her- 
self into a more reasonable state of mind, she de- 
termined, as her carriage was hired by the month, 
and must be paid for, to turn it to profit in the 
most rational way she could, by once more revisit- 
ing the objects that she most wished to impress 
accurately on her memory. 

She accordingly set out one morning as soon as 
breakfast was over, to take a last walk over every 
accessible part of St. Peter’s; and having spent 
above two hours in giving a last lingering glance 
to the various points that most deeply interested 
and delighted her, and then recollecting that 
though there were so many things to be looked at 
again for the last time, she might still be able, the 
very day before her departure, to return to this 
greatest of all Rome’s wonders to look her last 
farewell, she squeezed herself under the unliftable 
leather curtain that hung over the door, and walk- 
ing with lingering steps across the matchless por- 
tico, reached her carriage by the descent leading 
from the Vatican. 

While she was thus leaving the most glorious of 
Christian temples at one point, two young men 
were, arm-in-arm, approaching it at another. One 
of them appeared to have no eyes for any thing but 
the solemn splendor of the fabric he was approach- 
ing, but the other, to whom it was more familiar, 
while he submitted to the creeping pace at which 
his friend mounted the flight of steps that led to 
the gorgeous entrance, permitted his eyes to wan- 
der, and caught sight of the light figure of Bertha 
as she descended the graduated slope to her car- 
riage. 

“ Let St. Peter alone for one moment, Vincent,” 
said he, * while you give one look to the most del- 
icate looking creature that ever condescended to 
bestow herself upon mortal man.” 

“ How can you suffer such a one, let her wear 
what guise she will, to draw your eyes one single 
moment from the awful splendor of this portico, 
Lawry ?” replied the person he addressed, “ let us 
goon. And yet, I declare to you that [ almost 
tremble at the thought of entering.” 

“ Nonsense! you shall not enter till you have 
looked at that girl,” replied Lawry, forcibly di- 
recting the steps of his vexed companion the way 
he wished. “I really want you to look at her, 
Vincent,” he added, more seriously, “for upon 
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the word of an English gentleman I have had some 
pretty vehement struggles with myself, notwit). 
standing what I have said of her, to prevent my 
seeking an introduction in the hope of making her 
my wife.” 

This startling avowal produced the effect jp. 
tended, and induced Mr. Vincent to bend his steps 
in the direction indicated. The first glance he 
caught was imperfect, for a column intervened, 
yet it was sufficient to convert the next step into a 
bound, and at the third he began fairly to run as 
fast as his limbs could carry him towards the re. 
treating Bertha. 

But all the speed he could use only sufficed to 
make him perfectly sure that it was his young 
cousin that he saw before him, and then the active 
Luigi, having closed the carriage-door and sprang 
to his seat behind it, drove off, leaving him gazing 
after it with a look so bewildered as to cause his 
friend a hearty Jaugh as he approached him. 

A moment’s reflection, however, restored Vin- 
cent to his usual composure. He resumed the 
arm of his friend, and turning back towards tle 
portico, stid very quietly, 

“You have made a blunder, Lawry; that young 
lady is an acquaintance, nay more, a relation of 
mine, and as little likely I assure you as possible,” 
he added, with a smile, “to deserve the myste- 
rious imputation you have cast upon her.” 

“I beg your pardon, my dear Vincent,” sail 
Lawry, suddenly standing still. “ But I need not 
do so,’ he added, shaking off the air of embarras- 
ment with which he had begun his speech. “I: 
is idle to pretend to apologize for an offence it 's 
impossible I can have committed. Your cursory 
view of that fair creature deceived you, Vincent. 
She is no relation of yours, take my word for it.” 

“ But I will not take your word for it, my dear 
Lawry,” replied Vincent, laughing. ‘I assure 
you that I know my young cousin by sight, an¢ 


the only reason that I am now with you instead «', 


being with her is, that I know not her address, as 
I have always written to her per post, which 
have done again this morning, requesting to kno¥ 
where she is, and I have no doubts or fears wv! 
that I shall get an answer from her to-morro¥ 
morning. Iam not much in the habit of betting, 
Lawry, but 1 will lay ten scudi to one that if you 
see that young lady to-morrow you will see me }) 
her side.” 

“But my dear friend,” returned Lawry, lookin: 
a good deal embarrassed, “ it is not only the lac), 
but her carriage and servants which I am certa” 
I cannot mistake. 1am half ashamed to conf’ 
it, but the fact is that I have followed that youn: 
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creature about from church to church, from ruin to 
ruin, from gallery to gallery, for weeks past. 1 
know her bonnet, her mantle, and her gray and 
black parasol as well as she does herself; and, 
moreover, | confess that I have condescended to 
gossip with her valet de place till | know every 
circumstance concerning her.” 

“Do you know the name of the family with 
whom she is living?” demanded Vincent. 

«| doubt if I do,” replied his friend, “ the Ital- 
ian pronounced the name in a manner which, 
though he repeated it a dozen times, was perfectly 
unintelligible tome. He says they are all Eng- 
lish, but the name sounded Italian. Huberti, [ 
think he said, or something like it.” 

«And her own name,” said Vincent, coloring 
slightly. 

« That he could not tell me, frankly confessing 
that it was too difficult for him to remember.” 

« Did you ever speak to the lady you mention ?”’ 
demanded Vincent. 

« Never!” was the almost eager reply. “There 
was something in her appearance which impressed 
me with a feeling that would have rendered it im- 
possible to address her as one might do any other 
woman in the same circumstances. I knew I 
should make a fool of myself if I ventured to get 
acquainted with her, and therefore I have never 
obtruded myself sufficiently to attract her notice 
for a single moment.” 

“Now then, Lawry, I think the mystery be- 
comes less difficult of solution. Had you con- 
versed with her I might still have been puzzled. 
But I think you will allow that it is more likely 
you may have blundered about the identity of a 
lady to whom you have never spoken, than that 
the daughter of Sir Christopher Harrington, and 
my greatly esteemed young cousin, should be liv- 
ing in the manner you mentioned.” 

“ Most assuredly I should so decide, were that 
the only alternative before us, Vincent. But it is 
not. My theory is that you have mistaken my less 
fortunate Jady for your fair cousin.” 

“Do not let us talk any more about it, Lawry. 
Ido assure you it is quite too absurd to suppose 
there can be any possible mistake on my part. 
But let us go somewhere else. I will not enter 
St. Peter’s to-day. Indeed, it was a treason 
against my cousin Bertha to think of seeing it 
without her.” 

“Bertha!” repeated Lawry, suddenly standing 
still, and when Vincent turned to look at him, his 
Whole face was scarlet. 

“For heaven’s sake, Lawry, what have you got 
in your head now? You look as if you were going 
to fall into a fit of apoplexy. What is it has made 
you change color so vehemently ?” 

For a moment the young man stood irresolute, 
and then replied, “1 was startled by the name you 
mentioned.” 


“ What name, sir?” said Vincent, abruptly. 
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“ The name of Bertha,” replied Lawry, quietly. 
“Be very careful, Mr. Lawry, neither in jest or 
earnest, to mention that name lightly ! 
ly do not mean to threaten you. 
too well to suppose it. 


I certain- 
You know me 
I would only warn you 
against doing what your own excellent nature 
would lead you to repent of bitterly,” said Vincent, 
solemnly, 

“ For mercy’s sake, Vincent, let us both be rea- 
sonable, if we can,”’ returned the other. “There 
is probably some blunder in this business that, if 
we are wise enough not to quarrel first, may make 
us both laugh when it is understood. The name 
of the young person I have been speaking of is 
Bertha, a coincidence too remarkable to be easily 
dismissed as accidental. Her servant in speaking 
of her constantly called her ‘La Signorina Ber- 
thd.’ Instead, theretore, of tormenting ourselves 
and each other by disputing about what is possible 
or impossible, let us go to this man Luigi Mandor- 
lo, and learn from him what right he has to make 
such assertions respecting this lady as he has made 
to me.” 

They accordingly sought out his humble resi- 
dence, and, having entered, Lawry immediately 
addressed him as follows : 

“We have just been at St. Peter's, Luigi, and 
there we saw you and your carriage, and the lady 
upon whom you are attending. This gentleman 
thinks that he has known her formerly, and wishes 
to learn from you all you know respecting her pre- 
sent situation.” 

“Formerly, sir!” said the man; “the poor lady 
is too young, I should think, for any one to have 
known much of her long.” 

“Young people may be known as well as old 
ones, my friend,” said Vincent. “ But I wish you 
would tell me how much you know about her, for 
I am acquainted with her family, and all you can 
tell will be interesting to them. 
name, my good fellow?” 

&.‘“‘ | am afraid I don’t know how to pronounce it 
properly,” he replied, “but I certainly ought to 
know it.” 

“Is she called Bertha Harrington?” said Vin- 
cent. 

“ Yes, sir, that is her name,” answered the man, 
without the least hesitation. 

* And what do you know about her?’ continued 
Vincent, looking more puzzled than alarmed. 

“ No harm whatever, sir,” replied the man; “at 
least, nothing that any reasonable gentleman ought 
to call harm. Because such things are all their 
own doing. All I know is that she has hired me, 
as many other pretty ladies living in the same 
manner have done before, and that [ wait upon her 
and she pays me. I may perhaps have said to this 
gentleman that she goes about in a way that don’t 
look as if she was over and above devoted to the 
gentleman, whoever he is, that she lives with. 
But that was only guess work on my part. What 
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I did not tell him though, because I have only just 
found it out, is, that I suspect, poor young lady, 
that she is not contented with her condition, and 
that she is going to make a nun of herself in the 
same convent where my sister is. My sister says 
she is pretty well sure of it, because the poor young 
lady was shut up with Father Maurizio for above two 
hours on Wednesday; and to the truth of that [ 
can testify, seeing that I waited for her at the door 
of the Santa Consolazione on that day for a great 
deal longer than that.” 

“ And all that you know about this young lady 
then is, that she pays for her own carriage, goes 
about seeing all the curious things in Rome with- 
out any companion, and that she had a long con- 
versation with a Roman Catholic priest last Wed- 
nesday,” said Vincent, with the air of a man com- 
pletely relieved from all his doubts and fears. 


“Yes, signor,” replied Luigi, “that is all I 


know, excepting that the Italians generally see 
through these kind of things pretty quickly, and 
that we may often be said to know a good deal 
more than we see.” 

“ And this is the case, I presume, in love and 
religion, equally,”’ said Vincent, “ otherwise you 
could scarcely be so sure of her intending to be- 
come a nun, as you appear to be.” 

“ Why, as to that, sir, I have not only the opin- 
ion of my holy sister to enlighten me, but also the 
fact that she has told me this very day that she 
shall have no occasion for my services, nor for the 
carriage either, beyond the current month for which 
we were last hired.” 

‘Well, then, Mr. Luigi Mandorlo, I will not 
trouble you with any more inquiries, except as to 
the present address of the young lady in question. 
She is my near relation, and I wish to sce her im- 
mediately.” 

“T hope, signor, I have not brought the young 
lady into trouble by any thing I have said?” re- 
plied the man, looking greatly disconcerted. 
“When young gentlemen make inquiries about 
young ladies, like this gentleman did, we never 
make any objection to answering them, because it 
is most likely that it may be advantageous to both 
parties. But relations you see, signor, are quite 
different ; and I don’t feel as if it were quite hon- 
orable to tell you where she lives.” 

Vincent smiled, and drawing out his purse, drew 
from it a piece of gold, which he presented to the 
conscientious valet, saying, 

“Tn this case, my geod friend, I do assure you 
that you have nothing to fear. You will do no 
harm, believe me, in giving me the lady’s address, 
for I am quite sure of getting it from another quar- 
ter to-morrow. But as I am impatient to see her, 
I would prefer taking it now. This Napoleon will 
pay you for the trouble of writing it.” 

“It is impossible to doubt the word of so perfect 
a gentleman,” replied Luigi, with a profound bow, 


and dipping the stump of an antiquated pen into g 
bottle of ink, he scrawled in tolerably legible char. 
acters the address of the Robertses’ abode. 

The two gentlemen then took their leave, by: 
Vincent did not now pass his arm under that of 
lawry. But perhaps this was only because he 
now meant to pursue his way alone. 

After walking in silence the few steps which 
brought them to the corner of the street, Vincen: 
stood still, and turning to his companion with q 
smile, rather more quizzing than cordial, he said, 
“And now, Mr. Lawry, [ must wish you good 
morning, as I certainly do not mean to lose a mo- 
ment in waiting on Miss Harrrington, in order to 
inform her of the result of her antiquarian re. 
searches. But before we part, do me the favor to 
tell me if you think the testimony of the Signor 
Luigi Mandorlo of better authority than mine, re. 
specting the real position of the lady who has been 
the principal theme of our conversation ?”’ 

“Be generous, Vincent!” cried Lawry, with 
considerable emotion. ‘ You must know wel] 
enough, without my telling you, the contempt and 
indignation in which I hold myself for having lis. 
tened to the gabble of such a fellow! But it is 
not him whom I should despise; it is myself. An 
Italian lackey may be well excused for judging af- 
ter his kind, but that an Englishman should look at 
such an Englishwoman, and be so beguiled, is 
monstrous—I have no one to blame but myself.” 

“ T think so too,” said Vincent, quietly. 

“ Then I suppose you mean to cut me as a pun- 
ishment for my folly?’ said Lawry, coloring to 
the ears. 

“By no means,” replied Vincent, his good-hu- 
mor quite restored by the genuine suffering which 
he read in the countenance of his unlucky friend. 

‘On the contrary I shall have much pleasure in 
presenting you to my young relation, and will 
promise not to say a word about the flattering sort 
of attention you have been paying her—only ask- 
ing you in return to be more cautious in your judg- 
ments for the future. I suspect that both English- 
men and Englishwomen too, are likely enough to 
blunder in their estimates of each other when meet- 
ing ina foreign land. They are seen in a new, 
and, what is to them, a false light, and I conceive 
that the outline is often a good deal distorted by it. 
Good bye!” and Vincent held out his hand with a 
smile. 

Lawry took it, and pressed it gratefully, but 
looked very much as if he knew not whether to be 
most gratified or most frightened at the thoughts 
of the promised introduction. 

While the name and fame of poor Bertha were 
undergoing this, to her, most unsuspected discus- 
sion, she was herself exposed to an adventure 
equally unexpected. 

Mrs. Roberts was perfectly well aware that Miss 
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Harrington's usual manner of spending her morn- 
ings brought her home about an hour before their 
ysual time for dining; and, therefore, although a 
short interview with her son, subsequent to that 
which has been recently described, left her very 
desirous of seeing her, she sat down very patiently 
to wait for ber return at the expected time. It 
was therefore with great satisfaction that she saw 
her drive up to the door a full hour earlier than 
ysual, upon her return from her farewell visit to 
St. Peter’s. 

Mrs. Robert’s carriage, with her two daughters, 
and the man servant in attendance on them, was 
not expected to return till rather later than usual, 
so that the interview with Miss Harrington, pro- 
jected by her hostess, was not likely to be inter- 
rupted. 

As Bertha mounted the stairs, she perceived 
Mrs, Roberts on the landing-place, waiting to re- 
ceive her. 

“My dear Miss Harrington!” she exclaimed, 
“Jam so glad you are come back! Step into the 
drawing-room for one moment, for I want to speak 
to you.” 

Had Bertha wished to refuse, she would have 
found it very difficult to do so: but she really did 
not. The certainty of her approaching departure 
had softened her heart so greatly towards Mrs. 
Roberts and her whole family, that she would not 
have been guilty of the least rudeness, to avoid 
speaking to either of them; she therefore entered 
the drawing-room with rather a smiling bow of ac- 
quiescence, though she held in her hand an un- 
opened letter, which the maid servant had given 
her before she came up stairs. Nevertheless, she 
knew at the very first glance that it was from Vin- 
cent, and the facility with which she thus submit- 
ted to delay the reading it, was a strong proof that 


the heavy load which had been taken from her 


heart by the communication of Father Maurizio, 
had produced an excellent effect. 

“Now then, my dear,” said Mrs. Roberts, shut- 
ting the door, ‘I have a very great favor to beg 
of you, and I feel almost sure you will grant it, be- 
cause | have never troubled you with asking any 
such favor before. I have just got a ticket sent 
me to admit us to see that greatest of all curi- 
sities that has been dug up where they are build- 
ing that grand new church to St. Paul, outside the 
town, you know, my dear. This is the last day it 
is to be exhibited, and the girls won’t come home 
with the carriage till it is too late. Will you have 
the great, great kindness to take me in your car- 
tage? There is plenty of time before dinner.” 

“You are perfectly welcome to the carriage, 
Nirs, Roberts,” replied Bertha. “I am only afraid 
hat it is driven away.” 

“No it isn’t, my dear, for I told the maid to stop 
i,” replied Mrs. Roberts, exultingly. 

“But at any rate, ma’am,” returned Bertha, 





with a good-humored smile, “ you must conde- 
scend to go without a footman, for I sent off Luigi 
with a message to a slop, where they have some- 
thing to do for me that 1 want to have finished di- 
rectly.” 

“Oh! my dear! that won't make the least bit 
of difference in the world,” replied Mrs. Roberts. 
“It is not as if we were setting off to pay visits, 
you know—that would be quite a different thing. 
But I don’t know yet, my dear Miss Harrington, if 
you are quite aware of all the favor I meant to ask 
you. The ticket is for the whole family, and it 
will be too dismal for me to goalone. I should take 
itas so very particularly kind if you would go with 
me !” 

This was a sort of request which Bertha would 
most probably have refused point blank, or at any 
rate granted very ungraciously had it been made 
to her a week before, but the certainty that she 
was soon going to leave for ever the home which, 
though distasteful, had afforded her at least a tol- 
erably peaceful shelter, softened her heart, and she 
replied without manifesting any symptoms of re- 
pugnance, that she would certainly accompany her, 
if she would have the kindness to excuse her read- 
ing the letter she had just received, as she went 
along. 

Mrs. Roberts of course told her that she should 
not mind it at all, and they set off together. 

The letter was from Mr. Vincent; and deeply, 
oh! very deeply did Bertha rejoice as she discov- 
ered that it was dated from an hotel in Rome. 
The only circumstance which she thought could at 
that moment have increased her satisfaction at the 
healing news she had heard, had now occurred. 
She should see her cousin William before she left 
Rome, and she should be able to implore him be- 
fore they parted, to promise her that he would sub- 
mit to be reconciled to her father, and to pay them 
a speedy visit at Castle Harrington. 

She scarcely remembered at that happy moment 
that she would have some difficulty in explaining 
to her cousin the reasons which had led her to 
take so sudden and so important a resolution; but 
she remembered that she had never fully explained 
to him her own ideas as to the reasons which she 
had supposed her father to have had for sending 
her from him, and with equal caution had she 
avoided expressing to him the terrible feelings 
which, when they were last together, had mede 
her return impossible. 

She flattered herself, therefore, that her promise 
to Father Maurizio would in no way embarrass 
her, but that she should be able to explain her de- 
parture by simply stating the fact that she was 
tired of staying with the Robertses, and preferred 
taking the chance of finding a more comfortable 
home with her father. 

In such like meditations, and in again and again 
reading her precious letter, the time passed quick- 
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ly enough without her having recourse to the con- 
versation of Mrs. Roberts. That lady, indeed, 
seemed much less disposed to converse than usual, 
sitting very profoundly still, neither drawing up 
the windows, nor letting them down, as was usual 
with her, and looking altogether so demure and se- 
date, that she might have been taken for a well- 
drilled figure, performing a part in a state pa- 
geant. 

At length, however, Bertha, who had more than 
once before visited the growing splendors of St. 
Paul at Rome, began to think that they were a 
great while getting there. 

‘¢ What direction did you give to the coachman, 
Mrs. Roberts!” said she. “I don’t think the man 
is coming the right way, and he ought to know 
the road, too, for he has been here with me two or 
three times.” 

“1 gave him the proper orders, my dear, I as- 
sure you,” replied Mrs. Roberts, composedly. 

Bertha once more opened her letter, and read it 
through, and having closed and deposited it in her 
pocket, she again looked out of the window, and 
apparently saw some object that startled her, for 
she suddenly exclaimed, “ Now, then, I am very 
sure that we are going wrong, for I see the trees 
in the burying-ground near which we ought to 
have passed precisely at right angles, or indeed 
rather behind us. What does all this mean, Mrs. 
Roberts? I really cannot spend all the afternoon 
driving about in this way—I want to get home, 
ma’am—lI have a letter to write.” 

And Bertha, as she spoke, got up, and put her 
head out of the window, evidently with an inten- 
tion of stopping the coachman. 

“My dear Miss Harrington! what are you 
afraid of ” inquired Mrs. Roberts, playfully throw- 
ing an arm round her. *“ Do you think the horses 
are running away !” 

But playfully as this was done and said, the ca- 
ressing acticn of Mrs. Roberts was sufficiently vig- 
orous to retain the young lady in her seat as long 
as it lasted. 


This period, however, did not exceed more than 
about three minutes, during which Bertha, more 
displeased by the freedom than alarmed by any sus- 
picion as to its cause, sat with immovable stateli- 
ness, only repeating at intervals of about one min- 
ute each, “I am afraid of nothing, Mrs. Roberts.” 


But just as her indignant sort.of submission to 
this strange embrace was about to give way before 
her irresistible desire to get rid of it, the carriage 
stopped, the arm of Mrs. Roberts was withdrawn, 
the carriage door was thrown open, a large cloak 
(in the regular melo-dramatic style) was thrown 
over her, and before a single thought could arise, 
as to what it all meant, Bertha felt herself seized 
upon, and dragged out with a degree of violence 
that spared neither her limbs nor her nerves, and 
then deposited in another carriage, which darted 
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off as rapidly as four Roman post-horses eoy|; 
make it, 

Bertha’s first efforts were directed to the doins 
battle with the folds of the cloak that had bee, 
wrapped round her, and she did it so effectually 
that she had no need to exhaust her faculties jy 
wondering as to who could be the audacious perpe. 
trator of the exploit, for there sat Mr. Edward 
Roberts beside her, his arms folded in an attityd. 
of bold defiance across his breast, his legs thrys 
out to the farthest extent that the vehicle permit. 
ted, and such an awful and determined frown upoy 
his brow, as might have daunted the heart of = st 
young ladies situated as Miss Harrington wa 
that moment. 

But by some strange peculiarity in that young 
lady’s character, she positively felt almost as muci 
inclination to laugh as to scream; however, sic 
did neither, but looking very deliberately at the 
young gentleman for a moment, she said, quite in 
her usual tone of voice, ** Will you be s0 obliging 
as to inform me, Mr. Edward Roberts, what may 
be your purpose in arranging this unexpected ip- 
terview ?”’ 


2 ot 
© al 


Perhaps it was the novelty of some of the cir. 
cumstances attending the startling situation in 
which she found herself, which prevented the spir- 
its of Bertha from sinking under such a paroxysm 
of terror as usually besets young ladies when they 
are run away with against their will. 

But it must be confessed that there was some- 
thing so out of the ordinary course of such affairs 
in the part which the young gentleman’s motler 
had performed, and moreover an expression so per- 
fectly unhackneyed and original in the counte- 
nance of the youth himself, that it is not much to 
be wondered at if the impression received by hier 
nerves, was also out of the common way. 


The letter which she had just received, too, a0- 
nouncing the proximity of a protector, whose mere 
name, she suspected, would be sufficient to par- 
lyze the courage of her companion, perhaps aided het 
considerably in the task of sustaining her dignity 
and presence of mind. Whatever the cause, te 
fact certainly was that Bertha, though she felt e:- 
ceedingly angry, was very little alarmed, and «> 
peared to wait a reply to the question she hai 
asked with great composure. 


The young man meanwhile, who had been pre- 
paring himself for a scene of great violence, 2 
who having no very particular tender feelings t~ 
wards his companion, was determined to carry !s 
point by every sort of violence, short of actus'!y 
stifling her in the huge cloak with which he ha 
provided himself, was at first a good deal puzz.% 
as to what tone he ought to take with so self-po 
sessed a heroine. At one moment it struck him 
that the best way would be to begin making ¥~ 
lent love to her; but a two-fold feeling stopped l=. § 
namely, extreme disinclination which he felt for 
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occupation himself, with Bertha for his partner, 
and a pretty strong conviction that she would not 
pear it for an instant, and therefore that it might 
make her troublesome. So he pretended not to 
rceive that she was looking at him, and only 
said in reply to her question, “ The moment of ex- 


could 


doing 
d been 
Ctually 
ties in 


- perpe- planation, Miss Harrington, is not yet come.” 
ad ward As if perfectly satisfied by this answer, Bertha 


attitude 

thrust 
permit. 
M Upon 


settled herself very quietly in the corner of the 
carriage, and in order to lessen the awkwardness 
of the silent téte-d-téte, she again drew the precious 
Jetter from her pocket. 

But precious as it was, it certainly did not at 
that moment occupy her wholly ; for notwithstand- 
ing her comfortable contempt for Mr. Edward Rob- 
erts and his ridiculous attempt, she did neverthe- 
Jess condescend to bestow a little of the leisure she 
seemed likely to enjoy in meditating on the prob- 
able motives of the young gentleman, and the 
easiest and readiest means of getting rid of him. 
As to his motives, a much duller girl than Ber- 
tha might easily have guessed them. Little as 
she had bee accustomed to mix herself with the 
family, she had seen enough of their proceedings 
to convince her that they were often distressed for 
money, and strange as her position in their family 
had been, and totally inconsistent with her station 
as was her being with them at all, she was by no 
means ignorant of the high consideration in which 
they held that station, or of the exaggerated esti- 
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mate which they had formed of her probable wealth, 
from the expenditure which her father’s liberal al- 
lowance permitted. These two facts, placed side 
by side, naturally enough led to the obvious con- 
clusion that Mrs. Roberts and her son, to say no- 
thing of the rest of the family, thought that the 
best thing they could do would be to get pos- 
session of her fortune, by getting legal possession 
of herself. As she came to this conclusion, which 
she arrived at pretty rapidly, she felt disposed to 
give Edward some credit for the discernment 
which had prevented bis ever attempting to make 
love to her. 

“He has taken by far the better way,” thought 
she: * but it will not do, for al! that.” 

Edward, meanwhile, was a good deal more puz- 
zled by the young lady’s demeanor, than she was 
by his. 

“Is she too much struck by the firmness of my 
manner to utter another word?” he asked himself, 
without, however, being at all able to return him- 
self an enswer; and then the new idea suggested 
itself, that after all, perhaps, her pride and reserve 
had only been assumed, to prevent his seeing 
what she really thought of him. “If so, the 
business would be more easy than he had expected 
to find it. But for that,” thought he, “I care not 
a single rush.” 

And thus, in tacit mutual defiance, they rolled 
along, without exchanging another word. 
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I saw a rose bud—fresh as the morning, 

Bursting in beauty, its stem adorning ; 

Out from its calyx, moss-covered cup, 

Spirally winding, gay petals stood up, 

Moistened with dev’-drops, bright gems of the night, 
And blending their hues with Aurora’s light. 


I saw it at noon: its grace had departed, 
Drooping it stood there, blight—broken-hearted ; 
Its green leaves withered, fell to the earth, 

A funeral garb, o’er the spot of their birth. 

I tumed away, for its beauty had fled— 

A tear for the dying—a sigh for the dead. 
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I saw an infant. Sweet smiles were wreathing 

Its lips. O’er its cheeks beauty seemed breathing ; 
Innocence looked from its gentle eye, 

Fair as a star in the azure sky : 


BY DAVID RICE, 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


MORTALITY AND IMMORTALITY. 


M. D. 


A lovelier picture than this, I deem, 
Was ne'er perceived in an angel’s dream ! 


I beheld once more. Death had invaded 


Life’s fount. No smile kissed the lip now faded ; 
Pale was its cheek, and the eye—how dim ! 
Rigid each muscle—cold, cold each limb ! 
Like the rose bud it drooped its little head— 
A tear for the dying—a sigh for the dead. 

A flitting Fairy 

On pinions airy, 

Whispered “ Mortality.” 


Grief caused a slumber, and sweetly I dream’d, 
Of evergreen fields—unfading they seemed, 
And o’er them wandered a white-robed band— 
Seraphs they were in that spirit-land ! 
Behold! ‘The babe in that shining bower, 
And in its hand the undying flower! 

A celestial Fairy 

On pinions airy, 

Sang “ Immortality !” 
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A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


CHAPTER L. 

* My dear, James has now completed his studies, 
and if we have any intention of sending him to the 
city to act in the capacity of clerk in the store of 
our old friend and neighbor Bradford, I think the 
time has arrived when we should begin to think of 
putting our purpose into execution. He has been 
at home unemployed quite long enough since the 
completion of his studies. The time which he is 
now frittering away in idleness ought to be devoted 
to some useful purpose. He is a smart active lad 
and is impatient to begin business of some kind.” 

“ ] have not as yet bestowed much thought upon 
the matter. He is our only remaining child, and 
our earthly hopes are all bound up in him. But 
however strong may be my desire to have him re- 
main with us, and under our immediate jurisdic- 
tion, I would not have him do so against his will. 
He has always been a most dutiful and obedient 
child, and I have ever endeavored to comply with 
his wishes, whenever I could consistently and 
without interfering with the proper discharge of 
the duties I owe him as a mother. If it is his 
earnest desire to go, I shall urge no objections.” 

“ Nothing would yield me greater pleasure than 
to have him always remain with us. But you 
know what a strong aversion he entertains towards 
agricultural pursuits, and that there is no other 
employment in our neighborhood in which he 
could engage, unless it is that of school-teaching. 
And even if no one were already engaged to in- 
struct the little ones of our neighbors, he would be 
considered too young and inexperienced to assume 
the office and responsibilities of a public teacher. 
He has often signified a strong desire to become a 
merchant, and I incline to the opinion that we had 
better let him pursue the bent of his own inclina- 
tion, and the dictates of his own judgment in this 
matter. Mr. Bradford is now prosecuting a thriv- 
ing business in the city of New York, and in a let- 
ter I received from him by this afternoon’s mail, in 
answer to one from me, enquiring if he would con- 
fer a personal favor upon us by finding a suitable 
situation in a store for James, he says that a va- 
cancy will occur in the course of a few weeks in 
his own establishment, which he thinks James is 
fully competent to supply. He isa man of sound 
‘judgment, and excellent principles, and I doubt 
not he will take a deep and abiding interest in the 
moral as well as in the worldly prosperity of James, 
should we decide upon letting him go.” 

Thus conversed the fond and doating parents of 
James Westland, as they were seated alone in 
their pleasant little parlor one evening in the leafy 
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month of June, as to the future course and wel] } 
ing of their only and idolized child. 

Mr. Westland was a wealthy farmer, residing 
in one of the interior counties of the state of Ney, 
York. He was emphatically one of the excellen: 
of the earth—a man who was honest and uprigh: 
in the broadest, and most comprehensive sense of 
these two ofien misapplied terms. He was we’! 
educated, too, and possessed a sound and vigorous 
mind, ‘The little property which he had succeed. 
ed in accumulating, was gathered by hard anj 
persevering toil, and was on that account the more 
highly appreciated, and the happiness which it 
yielded its possessor was of the purest and sweet. 
est character. His wife was an amiable and de. 
voted woman, and was in every respect well worthy 
of such a husband. She ever discharged the duties 
allotted to her with a cheerful and contented spirit, 
When her husband had concluded the labor of the 
day, she never failed to welcome his approach with 
a smile and enliven his heart with her racy and aui- 
mating conversation. Nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury had elapsed since they were married, and yet 
they still remained as fresh and buoyant in spirits 
as they were during the sweet spring and summer 
of life. They had often been called to drink of 
the bitter cup of affliction, but they sorrowed not 
as those whose hopes are not anchored above. 
Four sweet blossoms of loveliness and innocence 
had the Reaper Death cut down with his keen 
sick'e and bound up in sheaves for the Lord of 
Paradise. Oh! it was hard to give them up; s 
beautiful and fair were they; never more to be- 
hold their little fairy forms, and drink in the me! 
ody of their silvery voices. One flower only re- 
mained in the garden of home. It had been nouwr- 
ished with sleepless care. Its gradual unfolding 
had been watched with feelings of deep gratitude 
and thankfulness to that kind Being who had sent 
his missioned angel to breathe upon the delicate 
leaves of its bright companions, and wither their 
beauty and bear them from its side, to blossom in 
fairer fields above. And now the last remaining 
flower was soon to be removed. What marvel, 
then, that the heart of the mother should grow sad 
and feel a painful sensation at the thought. 


C. 


The time was now approaching when a new er 
was about to commence in the life of the subject 
of this brief sketch. He was now to leave the pa- 
ternal roof for the first time, and take up his resi- 
dence in a distant city. He was no longer to be 
under the care and control of fond and indulgent 
parents. Others would watch over him and exer- 
cise that supervision which had hitherto been er- 
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trusted to none but them. He was to leave the 
friends of his childhood, they with whom he had 
played for long and pleasant years, to form new 
associates. The delightful haunts of his boyish 
days were to be exchanged for the unwholesome 
sir pervading the dusty streets of the city. 
Arrangements were accordingly made for his 
departure. His mother—who carefully packed 
away his clothes—ever mindful of the spiritual wel- 
fare, as well as the temporal comfort of her boy— 
slipped a smal] neat pocket Bible, unobserved, into 
his trunk, for his future counsel and guide. The 
subject of Religion had early created an absorbing 
interest in his youthful mind, and she had em- 
braced every favorable opportunity to enlighten it 
in respect of the doctrines and precepts which it 
inculeates, and to deepen and mature the impres- 
sion which they had made upon his young heart. 
The eventful day upon which he was to take 
leave of all that was near and dear to his heart at 
length arrived. The last words addressed to him 
by his parents were those of advice and counsel. 
« Now, James,” said his mother, ** beware, oh, be- 
ware of the many temptations which will assail 
you to lead your steps from the pathway of virtue 
and rectitude. Beware, too, of making the ac- 
quaintance of the idle and the vicious.” Devote 
your undivided attention to business, and thus win 
the respect and confidence of your employer,” 
siid his father. And after promising to follow 
their advice, and receiving the kind benediction 
of his father, and the parting embrace of his mo- 
ther, and the fond ‘good-bye’? from each, he set 
out upon his journey. 

It was a balmy morning, all freshness and beau- 
ty, as the stage that bore him from his home bound- 
ed over the dusty road. His eyes remained riveted 
upon the little brown house until a corner in the 
road was turned, and it suddenly disappeared 
from his wistful gaze. He tried to forget that he 
was leaving home and al] its fond endearments, by 
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only re engaging in conversation with his fellow passen- 
= gers. Quickly an old tree, under which he had 
unfolding 


often played, was passed. A transient glimpse of 
its weather-beaten form produced an instantaneous 
change in his feelings, and conversation was im- 
mediately dropped. Around that tree clustered a 
thousand hallowed memories. He had now in all 
probability seen it for the last time, and a tear 
stood in his eye as he contemplated the fact. He 
hid his face in his handkerchief that his emotion 
might not be observed. When he again looked up 
his eyes met the vener&ble old school-house. He 
was now under the influence of such deep emotion 
that he could not contro] his feelings and burst 
into a flood of tears, and long and bitterly he wept. 
Memory had begun her busy work in his heart. 
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agination, and they all seemed more lovely and 
joyous than ever. The hill side appeared to be 
dressed in a sunnier garb; the valley wore a 
greener and more enchanting dress; the flower of 
the field bloomed more lovely, and flung out upon 
the balmy air a sweeter fragrance; the little brook 
murmured more pleasantly over its pebbly bed; 
the birds sung out their joyous carols more sweet- 
ly in the branches of the olden trees, and even the 
very atmosphere of his own dear native vale which 
was now softly fanning his somewhat pale and fe- 
vered brow, bore upon its wing more balminess 
and was fragrant with more delicious odors than it 
ever was before. 

But these were not the only thoughts that took 
possession of his mind. He was leaving not only 
the scenes of his childhood, but his kind and dear 
father and mother, and his friends and neighbors, 
and his own little circle of acquaintances who had 
participated with him in these delights; they 
whose smiles were the very sunshine of his exist- 
ence, and whose presence sent a thrill of rapture 
through his heart, would no longer move by his 
side, and strew his pathway with the flowers of af- 
fection and hope. 

He was departing from them all, and the silken 
bonds of affection which linked their hearts and 
hopes to his, must be severed. And while a prayer 
of gratitude went up from the altar of his heart to 
the author of his existence for giving him parents 
to watch over his infantile years, and guide his fal- 
tering feet in the flowery ways of truth and virtue, 
he was impressed with the conviction that he 
must go forth and struggle in the great and busy 
mart of life if he would not be dependent upon 
them for the means of subsistence. 

The home, and the friends, and the pleasures of 
childhood, were forgotten for a brief space. Un- 
shadowed visions of approaching success and hap- 
piness floated before his raptured imagination. 
The golden sun of Hope looked out from the beauti- 
ful hal!s of the morning and shed its warm and ge- 
nial influence upon the buds of promise that were 
scattered with a lavish hand along his cnward way, 
until in fancy he beheld the full and perfect flower 
of joy and rejoicing within his possession. He 
saw himself gradually winning the confidence and 
respect of his employer, and after the lapse of a 
few short years, he saw himself established in a 
lucrative business, and moving in the higher cir- 
cles of society. He beheld the pilgrimage of his 
aged parents rendered smooth and joyous, and 
when at Jast they were about to descend to the 
grave, he saw them departing from the scenes and 
the cares of life, breathing rich blessings upon the 
head of their child. But alas! how illusory are our 
most fondly cherished hopes, and how often are the 
brilliant anticipations that animates the young and 
aspiring heart, and incite it to high and lofty endeav- 
ors, suddenly doomed to the bitterest disa ppointment! 
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CHAPTER I. 

Nothing worthy of record occurred during the 
journey of James Westland to the place of his des- 
tination. Immediately after his arrival he was in- 
ducted intoemployment. When night approached, 
and the business of the day was concluded, he re- 
tired to the little room above the store appropriated 
to his use. In one corner stood the trunk so care- 
fully packed by his thoughtful mother. Home and 
its countless hallowed memories pressed again up- 
on his mind, and the tears rushed unbidden to his 
eyes. After his emotion had somewhat subsided, 
he unlocked his trunk, and the first thing his tear- 
ful eyes beheld was the little pocket Bible, the 
last gift of his mother! He pressed it to his bosom 
and again gave way to a flood of tears. Most 
deeply would he now feel the absence of that kind 
and devoted mother. He felt an aching void in 
histhheart which neither the multitude thronging 
about, nor the pleasures and gaieties of the great 
metropolis could fill. Oh, the unutterable agony 
and bitterness of soul that were his to experience 
at that moment. He attempted to compose his 
agitated mind by engaging in reading, but after a 
few ineffectual endeavors he relinquished the task 
and sought his lonely couch. It was long before 
he could recall his wandering thoughts and com- 
pose himself to sleep, and when at length he sank 
into a quiet and refreshing slumber, dreams of his 
home and his parents floated continually through 
his mind. Time seldom fails to assuage the grief 
of the sorrowful, however deep and poignant, and 
before many weeks were passed, he resumed his 
usual cheerful and buoyant frame of spirits. 
tr After James Westland had been a resident of 
the city about three months, he formed acquaint- 
anceship with a youth a few years his senior, a 
clerk in an adjoining store. Henry Wilmot was a 
young man of graceful exterior, and winning and 
bland in his manners. Being somewhat older than 
James, and more familiar with the various objects 
in the city which never fail to engage the atten- 
tion of a stranger, he kindly offered James his 
friendly aid and confidence, which was readily ac- 
cepted. He was considered by James as etninent- 
ly worthy of his esteem, and the most implicit and 
unwavering confidence was placed in him. They 
often took an evening ramble together, and chatted 
freely of their hopes and future prospects. 

But Henry was an unsafe companion for one so 
young, artless, and inexperienced in the ways of 
the world as was James. Having resided in the 
city for a number of years, and possessing by na- 
ture a capricious and variable disposition, he early 
mingled in the society of the idle and vicious, who 
constitute so large a proportion of the inhabitants 
of all large cities. The theatre, billiard-room, 
and other places visited by questionable characters, 
for amusement, were often frequented by him to 
while away the long and lonely hours of the even- 
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ing. The fact of his visiting such places, and as. 
sociating with immoral persons was, however. 
never alluded to during the brief intimacy which 
subsisted between him and James. 

One evening a visit to the Museum was pto- 
posed by Henry ; after satisfying his newly made 
friend that the amusement which it afforded was 
such as no judicious person would condemn, 
James unhesitatingly yielded assent to the proposi. 
tion, and accordingly they proceeded to the My. 
seum, Every thing which James saw was new 
and interesting, and he retired to rest that night 
abundantly satisfied with the visit he had paid to 
the museum. Not long after this occurred, he 
was persuaded by Henry to attend the theatre, 
He had often been told by those in whose judy. 
ment he placed unlimited confidence, that the 
theatres were dangerous places of amusement, 
But then Henry had long lived in the city, and 
was not certainly without a knowledge of the true 
character which they sustained. It was his delib- 
erate conviction that they were patronized by the 
most respectable people; he readily granted that 
the scenes there enacted were witnessed by many 
poor abandoned wretches. But were those whose 
characters were above reproach, to deny themselves 
all rational amusements merely because these amuse- 
ments were participated in by such suspicious chiar- 
acters? An argument equally as cogent might be 
adduced against attending upon the service of the 
sanctuary. Were all pious and devout worship- 
pers to absent themselves from divine service, be- 
cause many of the sinful and wicked occasionally 
availed themselves of an opportunity of listening to 
the word of God? 

If his visit at the museum had afforded him 
great pleasure and satisfaction, he was now com- 
pletely enchanted with the scenes presented to his 
view at the Theatre. Every faculty of his soul 
was absorbed in the scene before him. He was 
not restored from his mental aberration to his senses 
until after the conclusion of the play, and the drop- 
ping of the curtain, when he looked at his watch 
and was immeasurably surprised to find that it was 
nearly midnight. He started, and would have 
hastened to the store without a moment’s delay, but 
was induced by his friend to remain and witness 
the performance of the farce, which he was told 
far exceeded what he had already witnessed in in- 
terest. During the period intervening between 
the play and the farce, an invitation was extended 
to him by Henry to accompany him up stairs and 
partake of some refreshments, Being unaccus- 
tomed to keeping such late hours, and feeling 
somewhat faint and exhausted, it was accepted. 
The saloon was brilliantly illuminated, and every 
thing which he saw presented a most tempting ap- 
pearance. He was easily persuaded to partake of 
a little wine to enliven his drooping spirits, and 
sustain him during the remainder of the entertain- 
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aS ment. Advantage was taken of the exhilarating 
effect produced by the wine upon the spirits of his 
companion by young Wilmot, to introduce him to 
that part of the theatre thronged by the dissolute 
and abandoned of both sexes! Thus was taken 
the first step in the pathway leading to bitterness 
and death; and the first step once taken, though 
not without occasioning many and frequent com- 
punctious visitings of a wounded conscience, it 
was soon followed by others in rapid succession, 
until the still small voice of the monitor within, 
earnestly pleading to be heard and regarded, was 
hushed, and every conviction of dutv ceased to ex- 
ert its legitimate influence upon the heart and 
conduct. 

His letters to his mother now became few and 
far between. This she attributed to devotion to 
business, and want of time, rather than to lack of 
spirits and inclination. And his occasional com- 
munications breathed not the warm and affection- 
ate spirit that characterized his first epistles to that 
devoted parent. 

Sad, indeed, was the change effected in the feel- 
ings and character of James Westland, during the 
course of a few short months. A little while ago 
and his heart was redolent of the innocence and 
purity of youth. Nota stain rested upon his fair 
character. ‘The past was pleasant to look back 
upon, the golden opportunities of the present were 
rightly improved, and the future appeared bright 
with promises of unalloyed happiness. But now 
he could not contemplate the past without expe- 
riencing sensations of deep and poignant sorrow, 
that his days of sweet innocence were gone, and 
gone, too, forever; the leisure hours of the present 
were appropriated to iniquitous amusements, and 
no star of hope illumined the shadowy future. The 
giddy and the profane were allowed to gather 
around him unrepulsed and unreproved. ‘The si- 
lent, but effective influence they exerted by taking 
lightly and irreverently the name of the High and 
Holy One upon their lips, corrupted his heart, and 
before he was aware of having contracted the un- 
hallowed habit of profanity, he occasionally uttered 
an oath, mingled with the coarsest and most ob- 
scene language, until the very air which he in- 
haled became tainted and impure. The theatre 
continued to be visited by James, and a course of 
conduct pursued, a minute description of which we 
forbear; suffice it to say that he formed acquaint- 
ance with the most abandoned and indecent char- 
acters, 

Nature no longer wore to him her wonted love- 
lygarb. The sun arose in the heavens on each 
returning day, but it had ceased to shine with its 
accustomed brightness. The beautiful green car- 
pet spread out over the fields was now removed. 
The little flowers no longer looked up smilingly 
upon him as he passed, but hung their tiny heads as if 
impressed with a sense of his shame and degrada- 
tion. The smiles that lighted up the faces of his 
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most intimate friends and companions were con- 
verted into demoniacal grins. The laugh of the 
careless and indifferent was changed into a humili- 
ating taunt of reproach. An anxious inquiring 
glance from the most incautious and unconcerned 
penetrated the inmost recesses of his soul, and 
filled it with the keenest agony. The devotion of 
his undivided energies to business during the day 
could not release his mind from the debasing thrall 
in which it was held. His cheerfulness of spirits 
and buoyancy of disposition had departed, and the 
deep chambers of his soul were tenanted by horri- 
ble phantoms, from whose deadly influence every 
exertion he made to free himself were fruitless. 
CHAPTER III, 

About three years after the occurrence of the 
events recorded in the foregoing chapter, as I was 
passing through a small village on my return from 
a visit toa very dear friend, 1 was aroused from 
a revery or day-dream in which my senses were 
partially bound, by the deep and solemn sound of the 
passing bell. I was within a short distance of the 
time-worn church that stood in its meek and quiet 
beauty, completely hidden from my gaze by the 
surrounding trees and shrubbery. A few moments 
more and I stood directly opposite the ancient edi- 
fice, whieh the solemn funeral procession was just 
leaving on its way to the green grave-yard, just 
back of the church. The bier was borne by four 
young men, who were so deeply affected that they 
could scarcely bear their precious burden. It was 
followed by two aged mourners attired in the sable 
habiliments of grief, whom I supposed were the 
parents of the deceased; their tread was slow and 
faltering as they approached the silent repository 
of the dead, and the tears coursed freely down 
their pale and sunken cheeks. The coffin was si- 
lently lowered to the grave, and a few words of 
hope and consolation were tendered to the be- 
reaved, by the venerable minister of the church of 
Christ in attendance, and the cold damp mould 
was then heaped upon the form so lately instinct 
with health and life. I lingered awhile in the old 
grave-yard, reading the inscriptions to the memory 
of the departed, after the large concourse of sym- 
pathising friends and neighbors assembled to pay 
the last tribute of respect to a fellow mortal, had 
departed. The sexton was carefully adjusting the 
green sods upon the newly made grave, when I 
inquired the name of the person whose funeral ob- 
sequies had just been performed. 

“James Westland,” answered he. A thrill of 
mingled astonishment and sorrow coursed through 
my heart at the sound of the name. He proceed- 
ed: “yes, he is gone, poor fellow! An only and 
idolized child taken away in the bloom and fresh- 
ness of life. Three short years ago he left his 
home and his friends, and went to New York, and 
engaged in employment in a mercantile establish- 
ment, but possessing naturally a frail and delicate 
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constitution, the duties imposed upon him were too 
arduous for him to perform; but thinking a little 
experience would render them less burdensome, no 
word of complaint was uttered, until at length his 
health was so much impaired that he was obliged 
to leave his business. A knowledge of his illness 
was immediately communicated by his employer to 
his parents, who urged his immediate return. The 
dread destroyer, Consumption, was silently but sure- 
ly undermining his constitution, and he died but a 
few weeks after his arrival here, the lamented of 
all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance.” 

I turned away with a sad heart and resumed my 
journey. J had been intimately acquainted with 
him during the earlier period of his residence in 
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the city, and before he had become the boon corp. 
panion of Henry Wilmot. I knew that his feet 
had been placed in a dangerous path, and I often 
sought an opportunity to warn him of the fearfy! 
vortex of despair and ruin to which it would sie. 
tably lead him. But he appeared to anticipate my 
thoughts, and whenever I endeavored to converse 
with him, he would make some frivolous excyse 
for abruptly leaving me. His parents were doubt. 
less unapprised of the cause which led to the death 
of their son; and it was well, for their cup of bit. 
terness was already full to overflowing, and had 
they been informed of his immorality and guilt, 
their agony had been insupportable, and they had 
died of broken hearts, 
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We have selected the following graphic story, as be- 
ing peculiarly appropriate at this time, when we are 
constantly hearing of duels and rumors of duels, as 
as well as of wars. Pity it is that every duellist who 
sends a chalenge could not be spurned from good and 
honorable society, until he should make acknowledg- 
ment of his wickedness and repent of his evil deeds. 
The recent murder under the name of a duel, near 
Washington, is a shameful transaction; and a useful 
man, a physician, has been sent speedily into eternity 
unprepared ; at least, we must suppose he was unpre- 
pared, for it is not at all probable that any man who 
can deliberately stand up to take the life of a fellow- 
being is ready to meet Him who has said emphatically 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 


At a certain town on the Ohio, a Yankee and a 
Duellist happened, in the year 1803, to be boarders 
in the same tavern. The Yankee was a shrewd 
man, as yankees generally are, but nevertheless 
honest, good natured, peaceable, and withal fond of 
a joke; but even when joking he was accustomed 
to maintain a grave and even dry countenance, as 
if his face were made of wood. His age might be 
twenty-eight ; he was by profession a schoolmas- 
ter, and his name was Jedediah Bateman. 

{ know not whence the duellist came. He 
seems to have been hanging for a number of years 
about the villages on the frontier, living by his 
wits as a card-player and land speculator. He 
was proud, overbearing, and malicious; and had 
become doubly arrogant and assuming since he 
had been victorious in no less than three duels. 
Once he had crippled, and twice he had killed his 
man; making by these exploits two wives widows, 
and five children fatherless. Such was his fame 
as a duellist, that it was thought to be little less 
than suicide, for any man not perfectly expert with 
the pistol to meet him in the field of honor, as this 
sort of murderers call the place where they shoot 
one another. 

In dress and manners he was a fop and a swag- 
gerer. His red bushy whiskers almost met on his 
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chin; his shirt-ruffles were long and projecting: 
his cravat was stuffed with padding until it almost 
buried his chin; and his bell-crowned hat was tilt. 
ed over his left eyebrow when he walked, or rather 
strutted along the street, swinging and plumping 
down his cane at every step; and wheresoever he 
went he overlooked every body, and expected the 
way to be cleared for him by high and low. He 
considered himself justified in lording it over all 
who were about him, because he was the most jor- 
midable man in the town. 

If any peaceful worthy man did not cower at his 
presence, he was sure to resent the supposed indig- 
nity by sneers and insults. Many were the pom- 
pous gibes and bombastic witticisms that he dis- 
charged from day to day at the schoolmaster Jede- 
diah Bateman, who did not humble himself like a 
dog before the high and mighty Major Alonzo 
Dash well Bickerton, as the duellist styled himself. 
He professed to have borne a major’s commission 
in the western army, and often boasted of his ex- 
ploits in General Wayne’s expedition against the 
Indians. Some people doubted in their hearts 
whether he had been in that expedition at all, be- 
cause he gave some erroneous accounts of marches 
and battles; but they doubted only in their hearts, 
for who would dare insinuate the suspicion of false- 
hood to the major’s terrible self? The majors 
tongue might err, but his pistol was nevertheless 
true. Who would have expected that our ¢ry- 
faced yankee schoolmaster would, first of all, have 
the hardihood to retort the sneers and insults of 
this hero of the pistol? He bore several of these 
attacks with the utmost apparent indifference. 
Not a muscle of his face changed its habitual fix- 
edness, not a drop more or less blood colored his 
cheek ; neither word nor look indicated the sliglit- 
est feeling of the bully’s satire. This insensibility 
of Jedehiah’s provoked the major sorely. He 
charged the artillery of his wit with still heavier 
loads of turgid phrases, to express his contempt for 
the schoolmaster. Still the yankee winced not; 
he only began with the soberest and most unfeel- 
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ing gravity to utter some repartees, as dry and 
grating as the sands of Arabia, yet so perfectly free 
from open insult, as to incense the duellist’s pride 
without farnishing him with a decent pretext to 
take offence. But the natural malignity of his tem- 
per was so embittered by the schoolmaster’s mortify- 
ing indifference and icy wit, that he began to abuse 
and insult him outrageously on all occasions, with 
the obvious intention of provoking a deadly quarrei 
with him! Still the yankee maintained his imper- 
turbable coolness, and replied only by jokes, and sar- 
casm of more stony and indigestible hardness. The 
bully’s rage became unbounded, and the yankee’s 
friends saw clearly that the affair would soon come 
to personal violence. But their kind endeavors were 
vain to persuade Jedediah to soothe the bully’s 
rage. “If you mortify his pride any further,’ 
said they, “ he will assault you, and you will have 
to let him beat you with his cane, or shoot you 
with his pistol.” 
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aS Lilt. “[ shall let him do neither, I guess,” said the 
rather yankee. 

mping “How will you prevent him ?” 

ver he * You will see when the time comes,” was the 


final reply. 

That same evening at supper, the duellist, as 
usual, began to utter something designed to pro- 
voke the yankee. At first Jedediah gave no heed. 
To make the attack more direct, the bully proceed- 
ed, as he had often done, and as fops and addlepates 
often do, to express his contempt of schoolmasters, 
or pedagogues, as he and other fops used to call 
them. Seeing that Jedediah still paid no atten- 
tion, he showed his rage only by his looks. Then, 
setting his arms akimbo, he said, “ You are a cow- 
ardly pedagogue to attack boys in the contemptible 
way you do, I never knew a pedagogue who was 
not a tyrant among children, and a infernal 
coward among men. I hada pedagogue in my bat- 
talion during the campaign of 96 against the In- 
dians, and the rascal ran away in every battle, till I 
had him drummed out of the army, the -— poltroon.” 
“You said the campaign of 96: are you not 
mistaken in the date ?” asked Bateman, with cool 
gravity. 

“Yes, sir pedagogue; I said the campaign of 
‘96 under Wayne. I mistake no dates, sir, and if 
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over, and peace was made before ’96,” said Bateman, 
dryly, as he sat nearly opposite to Bickerton, stir- 
ring a copious mixture of butter, molasses, and mush, 
or hasty pudding, which were to be his supper. 

“You are a liar, you pedagogue ;” 
roarod out the bully ; “ what the do you know 











y. He of Wayne’s campaign! Stick to your ferule and 
| heavier your spelling-book, and leave military affairs to 
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gentlemen ; they are exterior to your province, sir 
pedagogue.” 
Bateman rose from the table, took down a book 
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from the mantel-piece, and read a short paragraph 
which confirmed his assertion: then holding the 
book towards Bickerton, he said drily, “That is 
what my boys learn, sir. Would you like to see it 
in the book, major ?” 

“No, you are a 
tell you.” 

* One mark of a fool,” said Bateman, as dryly as 
ever, “is to fly into a passion and cal] names about a 
trifle; and one mark ofa liar is, to persevere in a 
false assertion in the face of evidence to the con- 
trary.” 





fool, and an insolent liar, I 


The yankee had no sooner spoken these words, 
stirring his mush all the while, than the enraged 
bully lifted the case knife in his hand and flung it 
violently at Bateman’s head. ‘The yankee, though 
seemingly intent upon his mush, which he had now 
thoroughly imbued with the molasses and butter, 
kept watch, however, with a corner of his eye, and 
dodged the knife as it flew whizzing towards his 
head. At the same time, dropping the spoon, he 
slipped his palm under the plate, and adroitly 
dashed it, mush foremost, plump into the duellist’s 
face. The centre of the reeking mass struck the 
nose, which operating as a wedge, caused the 
clammy supper of the yankee to spread itself with 
accommodating fecility over the whole fiery visage 
of the duellist, to stop up every hole, and fill up 
every hollow in the said visage—the eyes and cars 
not excepted. A considerable quantity became 
entangled in the huge bushy whiskers; the super- 
fluity gliding down with the plate made a lodg- 
ment in the bosom, and in the manifold convolu- 
tions of the frill that stuck out prominently in front. 
Happily for the duellist, the operation of mixing 
and compounding the plaster had so reduced its 
temperature that it was not quite scalding hot, and 
the eyelids had instinctively closed themse] ves on the 
approach of the slap-dashing application, or those 
lately glaring eye-balls would never again have 
directed a pistol ball at the heart of an adversary. 

He was led by the hand into the back porch, 
where, after fifteen minutes’ washing, the orifices 
and cavities of his face were cleared of the adhe- 
sive mixture, and he was able again to see, hear, 
smell, and speak. When he found his organs free, 
though his nose still wept blood from the rude con- 
tact of the heavy pewter plate, he began to roar 
out a torrent of oaths, imprecations, and threats 
against the yankee, who had begun to feed his 
hunger upon a second plate of hasty puddin 
nothing had happened. In spite of the entreaties 
of the company, the raving bully started up stairs 
for his pistols, swearing in the most awful manner 
that he would shoot the offending pedagogue upon 
the spot. 

Presently he was heard on his return, cursing 
and swearing as violently as ever. 

“Fly, Bateman, fly,” said the company, “he 
will shoot you.” 
“JT guess not,” said the yankee, “but I may 
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have to mend his manners with something harder 
than hasty pudding.” So saying he picked up a 
heavy fire-shovel at the hearth, and posted himself 
behind the door by which Bickerton would enter. 

While sone were endeavoring to dissuade the 
furious bully from his purpose, the yankee said to 
those in the room with him: 

“ Tell him to challenge me; { will meet him in 
the field of honor.” 

When this message was first delivered to the 
duellist, he only raved and swore the more fierce- 
ly, and demanded immediate access to the insolent 
pedagogue, that he might drive a ball through his 
heart. He was gradually reduced to reason, how- 
ever, by the argument of a lawyer in the company, 
who told him that if he killed the yankee now, he 
would be liable to punishment as a murderer, but 
that he might shoot him on the field of honor with- 
out getting himself into the fangs of the law. The 
duellist became somewhat cooled by the force of 
the argument, and believing that he could satiate 
his malice as certainly in a duel as by instant as- 
sassination, returned to his room and penned a 
challenge in due furm, according to the code of 
honor. Bateman promptly accepted it, to the dis- 
may of his friends, who now looked upon him as no 
better than a dead man. He had the right, as the 
challenged party, to prescribe the terms of the 
fight. ‘They were to meet on the next day at the 
great Indian mound, about half a mile from the 
town, in a dense forest; they were to have no sec- 
onds, but were to stand ten yards apart, and either 
of them might fire at pleasure, after calling out to 
the other, “stop, take care of yourself.” Their 
friends might stand fifty yards off, to see that these 
terms were duly observed; but were not to inter- 
fere unless they were violated. Nearly every man 
wished the yankee success, but expected only to 
see him killed at the first fire. 

The duellist demurred at first to the extraardi- 
nary terms prescribed by the schoolmaster; but he 
finally acceded to them, feeling sure of his own 
quickness of hand, and doubted not that he could 
pierce the heart whose blood he so much thirsted for. 

So, on the next day, at the appointed hour, the 
redoubtable major strutted forth to the field of honor, 
with a well charged brace of pistols wrapped up ina 
handkerchief, and stuck under his leftarm. When 
in sight of the mound, he cast his eyes about in 
search of his adversary ; but no yankee appeared. 
When he came so near the mound as to see it and 
the trees about it distinctly, he was certain that 
the schoolmaster had not arrived, and began, with 
feelings of disappointed revenge, to curse him aloud 
for a cowardly knave, a base poltroon, and a chick- 
en-hearted, white-livered pedagogue. 

Hie was pouring forth these imprecations, and 
lengthening them out with all the choicest terms 
in the vocabulary of honorable bullies, when he 
was stopped in mid career by an unexpected phe- 
nomenon. Qn reaching a little open plot near the 
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mound, he struck his foot against a long pole tha: 
had been laid across the path ; and at the same jp. 
stant a voice of thunder smote his ears with the 
words, “Stop! take care of yourself!’ He gig 
stop in great surprise, and looked towards the place 
from which the voice had come, but he saw oply 
the huge trunk of a tree that stood by the moung. 
ten yards from the pole at which he stopped. [He 
had no time for deliberation; the voice thundere; 
again, “Take care of yourself; I'll blow your 
brains out ;” and now he saw distinctly the muzzle 
of a great blunderbuss pointed towards him from 
behind the tree, and the yankee’s eye at the butt, 
taking aim, while the tree concealed his body, 
The duellist was taken so off his guard, that he 
stood confounded for an instant ; but as the expect. 
ed shot did not come, he began to fumble under 
his arm for his pistols; but he no sooner began to 
unwrap them, than the yankee called out, in the 
most decided tone, ** Drop your pistols or I’}) shoot 
you.” The bully hesitated. “ Drop ‘em, [ tel! 
you, or I’ll blow nine buckshot into you, as soon as 
I count three; mind now—one !—two !—thr—.” 
He had cocked his musket and taken what the 
dueljist saw was 4 sure aim. Before the wor) 
three was fully pronounced, the handkerchief con- 
taining the pistols fell to the ground, whether by 
accident, by a paralysis of the duellist’s nerves, or 
by an act of his will, we shall not underteke to 
say ; however, the pistols fell. 

** Now,” said the yankee, stepping out from be- 
hind the tree, with his finger still on the trigger, 
but the wide muzzle of his firelock elevated at the 
angle of thirty degrees,—* you have but one way 
to save your life. Right about face!’ ‘The duel- 
list began to remonstrate. ‘ Face about, | teil 
you, or I’|] drive a load of buckshot through you ;” 
and he began to level his musket as he advanced 
upon his adversary. The duellist faced about like 
a soldier. ‘ Very well: forward march! Marchi, 
I tell you—straight for home; or tarnation seize 
me if I don’t riddle you with buckshot, before I 
count three—one!—two!—.” The duellist did 
not wait for the next word; the angry voice was 
close behind him, and the deep-mouthed biunder- 
buss within two yards of his back. He began to 
march with slow and rather halting steps, very di!- 
ferent from his usual strut. The yankee followed 
with all gravity. The eompany in the neighbor 
ing woods fell into the rear, tittering at the strange 
result of the duel. The line of march was pursued 
without intermission; for whenever the duellist 
attempted to halt or speak, the angry voice of the 
yankee drove him on with the threat of buckshot. 

When they entered the town, Bateman began 
with solemn face and voice to sing— 

* Yankee doodle come to town, 
To buy a keg o’ brandy; 
“ Mind your steps there, or I’ll blow your brains 


out. 
“ Yankee doodle doodle doo, 


Yankee doodle dandy.”’ 
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Now it happened to be muster day for a battalion 
of militia, and the streets were filling up with peo- 
ple of all sorts from the country. When the crowd 
saw the terrible duellist with thunder and light- 
ning in his face, walking along before the dry-vis- 
azed schoolmaster, and the schoolmaster with a 
large musket, solemnly chanting yankee doodle, 
and marching as coolly as if he drove an ox-cart, 
they gathered themselves about them with wonder 
and curiosity, to see what these things meant. 
When the bully had reached the tavern door, hun- 
dreds had assembled. Mounting the platform be- 
fore the door, he turned to address his indignant 
remonstrance to the multitude. Before he could 
utter a word, the yankee called out, 

“Halt! Face to the left, and tell the people 
what a yankee trick I have played you.” 

“Yes,” roared out Bickerton, glad to vent his 
raging indignation—‘a derogatory, dishonorable, 
ungentilemanly advantage! Fellow citizens, | ap- 
peal to you, and to the laws of honor. This disre- 
putable pedagogue had the audacious temerity, and 
intolerable insolence, Jast night, to discharge into 
my face—yes, mine, fellow-citizens, the foul and 
slimy ingredients of his supper:—for which I would 
have punished him instanter, but for the intercession 
of the company. But to vindicate my outraged 
honor, I condescended to demand of him the satis- 
faction of a gentleman, and he with most knavish 
design accepted my cartel. 

“This morning at the appointed hour I repaired 
to the field of honor, equipped as gentlemen usually 
are for honorable combat. When [| arrived at the 
place, the dastardly poltroon was invisibly con- 
cealed behind a giant son of the forest, armed with 
amusket enormously charged with nine buckshot ; 
and before we had measured the ground or taken 
our positions, or the skulking dastard even showed 
his person, he presented his musket and threatened 
to shoot me, if I did not drop my pistols and return 
totown. In attempting to unwrap my pistols they 
slipped out of my hands, and thus was I exposed 
unarmed to the dastardly attack of this pedagogical 
poltroon with his dishonorable musket charged with 
an enormous quantity of buckshot. I turned indig- 
nantly from this contemptible attempt at assassina- 
tion, and returned home, that I might on a subse- 
quent occasion vindicate my outraged honor, and in 
public and ostensible conflict, inflict a lacerating 
flagellation upon the pedagogical author of this 
outrageous violation of the code of honor, heretofore 
inviolably observed by all who are entitled to the 
honorable appellation of gentlemen.” 

When the duellist had concluded his speech, 
Jedediah soberly yeplied in these words: “ Fellow- 
citizens ; 1 long bore with patience the unprovoked 
derision and insults of this professed duellist. Last 
night he assailed me at the supper-table with the 
most wanton abuse, which I parried with nothing 
but jests, until he threw a case-knife at my head; 


I then returned the compliment by dashing my 
plate full of molasses and hasty pudding into his 
face. For this hechallenged me to fight a duel. 1 
accepted the challenge on these conditions, and no 
other, that we were to stand ten yards apart, witli- 
out seconds, and either of us might fire at pleasure 
after calling out, ‘Stop!—take care of yourself.’ 
Nothing was said about the sort of arms: he chose 
his favorite pistols, | preferred this musket. I stood 
behind a tree till he came to the mark I had set, 
just ten yards off. I then called out to him, ‘ Stop 
—take care.’ I had then a right, by the terms, to 
fire; but I left it to his choice either to take nine 
buckshot from my gun, or to drop his pistols and 
march back totown. He wisely chose the latter ; 
and you all bear me witness that I have brought 
him from the field of honor, safe and sound; and 
that is more than he would have cone for me, if he 
had been in my place andI in his. And now, to 
show thet 1 meant to take no unfair advantage, I 
will change situations with him before you all. [ 
will give him the musket, and Jet him if he can, 
drive me as I drove him; or if he prefers to shoot 
me, as I guess from hie looks that he does, then let 
him take his revenge, and put nine buckshot into 
me if he can.” So saying, Jubediah turned to the 
duellist, and throwing him the musket, said— 
‘Here, take the gun and try your luck with it; 
turn about is fair play.” 

Bickerton snatched up the musket at his feet, 
cocked it with a grunt of malignant satisfaction, 
took aim at the yankee’s breast and pulled the 
trigger. ‘ Snap,” went the rusty old firelock. 
“Try her again, major,” said the yankee. The 
duellist gritted his teeth as he cocked the gun the 
second time. Again he took aim and pulled the 
trigger. ‘ Snap,” went the rusty old musket with 
a duller sound than before. Now a phenomenon 
occurred. ‘The wooden face of the yankee was for 
once wrung intoa smile, and some affirmed that he 
actually laughed, though others thought that to be 
impossible. But the enraged bully began to smell 
arat. He examined the capacious pan of the old 
firelock. He found nothing in it but yellow rust. 
He hastily turned the muzzle to his mouth and 
blew into it. The air whistled through the touch- 
hole; the old musket was not charged; the nine 
buckshot were all imaginary. He threw down the 
harmless old iron with a yell of blasphemy, and ran 
up to his room, while shouts of Jaughter convulsed 
the assembled multitude. 

Half an hour afterwards the chap-fallen duellist 
was soon on his horse, trying to steal out of town 
by a back lane. He was pursued by hundreds with 
claps and shouts of derision, till he had galloped out 
of sight. The people of that town never again 
saw the face of Major Alonzo Dashwood Bickerton, 
the duellist. 


Whither he went or how he fared, 
Nobody knew and nobody cared. 
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